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ABSTRACT 

Schools in Canada have tended to ignore the unique 
language and culture of Canada's ethnic-minorities (Lind, 
1974); therefore, it was assumed that Canadian schools would 
be ineffective in meeting the educational needs of its immi- 
grant students of ethnic-minorities. Since Canadian litera- 
ture on the education of immigrant children was relatively 
sparse, studies on ethnic-minority students in American 
classrooms provided the major source of information. The 
latter investigations have indicated that ethnic-minority 
students have scored significantly lower than ethnic-majority 
students on standardized, academic achievement tests (Carter 
& Segura, 1979). According to Bloom (1976), academic differ- 
ences could have been minimized if teachers considered and 
incorporated the unique history (cognitive, affective, and 
social interaction) of each of their students into their 
teaching practices. Researchers (Hernandez, 1973) have 
indicated that differences in cognitive, affective, and 
social behaviors have occurred between ethnic-majority and 
ethnic-minority students. 

The purpose of this descriptive, exploratory study was 
to examine the adjustment of immigrant students to learning 


in Canadian schools. Twenty-two children, 11 immigrant 
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children and 11 Canadian children from three grade 4 class- 
rooms in the Edmonton Separate School System were observed. 
The observations centered on the critical cognitive, affec- 
tive, social, and adjustment variables. In addition, 
questionnaires were administered to the parents and teachers 
of the immigrant students to determine their attitudes to- 
ward the mother culture and the second culture. 

Analyses of variance of the cognitive, affective, social, 
and adjustment variables indicated that there were no signi- 
ficant differences between the two groups. The data from 
the questionnaires suggested that cultural harmony existed 
in the homes and schools. 

Possible explanations for the findings were discussed. 
The study was compared with the relevant literature. The 
implications for education and research were considered. 
Trends from ad hoc investigations were examined. Suggestions 


for observational methodology were presented. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
Since the first Canadian census in 1871, more than 

10 million immigrants have arrived in Canada (Kalbach, 1978). 
Up until 1896, the migration to the Dominion was slow but 
steady; then, with the reduction in availability of good 
agricultural land in the United States and with the offer of 
free land in the western prairies (Careless, 1970; Creighton, 
1972; Dickie, 1962), Canada was swept by a great wave of 
immigrants. Between 1896 and the first World War approxi- 
mately 24 million prople entered the Dominion (Careless, 1970; 
Creighton, 1972). Most settled on the Canadian prairies, 
primarily in Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the decade prior 
to World War I the population increase in Alberta was over 
400%, while in Saskatchewan it was nearly 440% (Creighton, 
1972). During World War I the number of immigrants entering 
Canada dropped to about one-third of what it had been (Kalbach, 
1978); however, by the end of the war the number immediately 
rose again. With the depression and World War II, immigra- 
tion slowed to a low, but increased to a new high in the 
post-war period. Since World War II, Canada has drawn well 
over 4 million immigrants from all continents of the world-- 


British from Europe, Vietnamese from Asia, Chileans from South 
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America, Ugandan Asians from Africa, and Americans from North 
America to name a few. 

Since the opening and settling of the prairies in the 
early 1900's, there has been a heavy concentration of differ- 
ent ethnic groups in the west. While the majority were from 
the British Isles, a sizeable number were from Germany, 
Scandinavia, Russia, Poland, the Ukrain, Austria, and Italy. 
Thus, when Alberta became a province of Canada in 1905, the 
population was highly multicultural and multilingual. The 
composition of the new province's population by ethnic origin 
was: British 48%, French 6%; and others (Germans, Dutch, 
Scandinavians, Poles, Russians, Italians, Chinese, etc.) 46%. 
Over the years these percentages tended to be relatively 
stable. The 1971 census placed the British at 47%, French 
at 6%, and others at 47%. Of the others, the percentages 
ranged from Germans 14%, Ukrainians 8%, Scandinavians 6%, 
Italians 2%, Russians 1%, and Polish 3%. The result was an 
ethnic mosaic with the British immigrants forming the largest 
group but with the other ethnic immigrants together outnum- 
bering the British. In a situation such as this, the society 
of Canada in general and of Alberta in particular should have 
reflected its multicultural composition. 


Rational for the Study 


Studies have indicated that ethnic-minority students 
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generally have scored significantly lower than ethnic-majority 
students on standardized tests of academic achievement (Cole- 
man, Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Weinfeld, & York, 
1966). These differences have become significant at least 

by grade 3 and may have stabalized or increased over the many 
years of schooling (Carter & Segura, 1979; Coleman, et. al., 
1966; Dreger & Miller, 1968). 

According to Bloom (1976), academic differences could 
have been minimized if a teacher considered the unigue his- 
tory (cognitive, affective, and social interaction) of each 
of his/her students and incorporated the knowledge of these 
histories into his/her teaching strategies and practices. 

Reasearchers (Carter & Segura, 1979; Dreger & Miller, 
1968; Hernandez, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974) have 
indicated that behavioral differences do occur between 
ethnic-minority students and ethnic-majority students. 
Ethnic-minority students may have displayed unique modes or 
styles of communication, human-relations, motivation, and 
learning (Hernandez, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). 
Living as an ethnic-minority in a second culture may have 
resulted in increased feelings of alienation (Cordova, 1970; 
Hernandez, 1973), poor academic self-concept (Hernandez, 


1973; Zirkel, 1971), different teacher expectations or 
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attitudes (Crowl & MacGinitie, 1974), different teacher- 
student relationship and interaction (Brophy & Good, 1974; 
Jackson & Cosca, 1974), and different student-peer relation- 
ShipestRist;e1970)% 

Many of these cognitive, affective, and social factors 
were critical components of a student's history and should 
have been considered if an ethnic-minority student was to be 
educated effectively (Bloom, 1976). 

Schools in Canada have tended to promote programs of 
Canadianization (programs in which the language and culture 
of the dominant, homogeneous, ethnic group--the white, Anglo- 
Saxon, English-speaking, middle class--or the Canadian major- 
ity was transmitted) and have tended to ignore the unique 
language and culture of the other ethnic groups, the ethnic- 
minorities (Lind, 1974; McLeod, 1975; Martin & Macdonell, 
1978). As a result, it seemed logical to assume that the 
Canadian school system would have been ineffective in meeting 
the educational needs of immigrant students of ethnic-minor- 
ities. These students, therefore, would have been at an 
educational disadvantage when compared to their Canadian 
majority peers. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of the study was to explore the adjustment 
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of immigrant students of ethnic-minorities to learning in 
Canadian schools. It was assumed that the educational 
practices in Canada were not geared to meet the unique 
learning needs of these students. As a result, immigrant 
students would not have performed as well as their Canadian 
peers in the various academic areas, and would have felt 
alienated from school. These immigrant students would not 
have adjusted effectively to learning in the Canadian or 
second culture. 

In order to explore this contention, 22 children, 1l 
immigrant children and 11 Canadian children from three grade 
4 classrooms from three schools in the Edmonton Separate 
School System were observed in their respective schools. 

The observations, which centered on the unique cognitive, 
affective, social, and adjustment variables, were obtained 

by administering (a) the vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
and the two arithmetic subtests of the Canadian Test of 

Basic Skills (King, 1968), (b) a modified version of Cordova's 
alienation scale (Cordova, 1968), (c) the verbal expressions 
subtest of the revised Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (Paraskevopoulos & Kirk, 1969), (d) the Bales' 
Interaction Process Analysis (Bales, 1950; 1970), (e) the 


McLeish-Martin Coding System (McLeish & Martin, 1975), (f£) 
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the School Situations Picture Stories Technique (Ramirez III 
& Castaneda, 1974), (g) the Student's Perecerion DE Abid Ucy. 
Scale (Boersma & Chapman, 1978a; 1978b), (h) a three-choice, 
Ehreescri teria, sociometric scale (Cohen, 1976; Rushton, 1967), 
and (i) by counting the frequency of language interference 
errors, of teacher-student interactions, of teacher-initiated 
interactions, and of student-peer interactions in the video- 
taped data. In addition, parent questionnaires were admini- 
stered to the parents of the immigrant subjects to gather 
information on parents' attitudes toward the mother culture 
and school learning in the second culture. Teacher question- 
naires were administered to the regular classroom teachers 

of the immigrant students to gather information on the 
teachers' attitudes toward their immigrant students. (See 
Fagure 1.) 

The results on the cognitive, affective, social, and 
adjustment observations were analyzed to determine if differ- 
ences existed between the Canadian and immigrant students. 
These differences were then related to the adjustment of 
immigrant children. 

Outline of the Study 
In Chapter I, the variables of the study were introduced 


and the importance of the study was established. Chapter II 
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FIGURE l 


CRITICAL COGNITIVE, AFFECTIVE, AND SOCIAL 


VARIABLES AND THE ADJUSTMENT OF 


IMMIGRANT STUDENTS TO LEARNING 
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provides a review of the relevant literature. The study 
definitions and hypotheses are presented in Chapter III. 

In Chapter IV the sample, instruments, and procedures are 
described. Chapter V contains the analysis of the data, 
and Chapter VI is the discussion of the results, and impli- 


cations for future research and educational practices. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The purpose of this chapter is Toeeersi ae the relevant 
literature in order to explore the adjustment of the immi- 
grant child and his/her adjustment to learning in a second 
culture. The chapter begins with a discussion of Canada as 
a monolithic society and the Canadian immigrant child from an 
ethnic-minority. A discussion of ethnic group differences in 
academic achievement--a review of the research and Bloom's 
theory--follows. The literature that considers the uniqueness 
(sources and areas) of the ethnic-minority child is reviewed. 
Only the literature that studied the ethnic-minority student 
in kindergarten, elementary school and occasionally in junior 
high school is examined. The chapter concludes with a sum- 
mary of the issues raised and their applicability to the 
study of the immigrant child and his/her adjustment to 
learning. 
Canada--A Monolithic Society 

Canada, demographically, has been a multicultural society 
since the first Canadian census in 1871. Historically, how- 
ever, the image of Canada as a multicultural society that 
reflects its multicultural composition has not held general 
appeal (Breton, 1978; Careless, 1970; Creighton, 1972). In- 


stead, the idea of Canada as a monolithic society with one 
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language and one culture has been the dominant Canadian 
philosophy. 

According to this monolithic philosophy, a society 
should speak one language and transmit one culture (Gordon, 
1964; Murguria, 1975). This language and culture should be 
transmitted by all societal institutions--the home, the 
SCnooOlLAataeaconmunity,mand thepnation.ieinsaddition, ethe 
language and ythe culture of this monolithic society should 
be the language and culture of the dominant, homogeneous 
group. In Canada, this is the white, Anglo-Saxon, English 
speaking, middle class, to be referred to as the Canadian 
majority. 

The persistence of a monolithic philosophy in Canada 
has influenced the educational policies and practices 
(Ashworth, 1975; Beck, 1975; Martin & Macdonell, 1978; 
McLeod, 1975). As a result of societal pressure, educators 
have directed their policies and practices toward the 
creation of a Canadian monolithic society. Thus, the 
educators have endeavored to transmit one language and one 
culture (that of the Canadian majority) and have expected 
all students, regardless of their ethnic background, to 


adopt them. Canadian educators strove to make all ethnic 


groups "Canadian." This educational aim was well illustrated 


in the writings of McLeod (1975) on the history of the 
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immigrant student in Canada. In quoting from a speech by 
Ryerson presented in 1849, he stated: 


Many of these immigrants will doubtless add both to 
the intelligence and productive industry of the 
country. But is this the character of most of them? 
From their former wretched circumstances and still 
more wretched habits, they are notoriously as des- 
titute of intelligence and industry, as they are of 
means of subsistence. Their condition appeals to 

our own humanity; but their character justly excites 
our solicitude, and demands our practical attention. 
The physical disease and death which have accompanied 
their influx among us may be the precursors of the 
worst pestilence of social insubordination and dis- 
order. It is therefore of the last importance that 
every possible effort should be employed to bring the 
facilities of education within the reach of the 
families of these unfortunate people, that they may 
grow up in the industry and intelligence of the 
country, and not in the idleness and pauperism, not 
to say mendicity and vices of their forefathers. 

(p28 20) 


This thrust toward Canadianization has not been confined 
to the 19th century but has persisted well into this century. 
VHewract or. cie Mmatteriwas that, 

in classroom after classroom in the province (Ontario) 

immigrant children and children whose mother tongue 

is not English or French are being subjected at this 

very moment to continued programs of Canadianization 

based on the concept of and belief in assimilation. 

(McLeod; 1975, p. °29) 

Thus, the idea of Canada as a monolithic society with one 


language and culture (or possibly two languages and cultures) 


remained the dominant philosophy. 
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The Canadian Immigrant Child from an Ethnic-Minority 


Until recently, the educational philosophy of Canadian- 
ization has not been challenged (McLeod, 1975). Schools in 
Canada have continued to promote programs of Canadianization 
and to ignore the unique language and culture of Canada's 
ethnic-minorities (Lind, 1974). As a result, it has been 
common to describe students whose families have immigrated 
to Canada from a culture that was very different from that of 
the Canadian majority as "culturally deprived" or meculturally 
disadvantaged" rather than "culturally different" (Anisef, 
1975; Ashworth, 1975; Ramcharan, 1975). 

If Canadian schools were indeed promoting programs of 
Canadianization and were indeed ignoring the unique language 
and culture of Canada's ethnic-minorities, then it would seem 
logical to assume that the Canadian school system would have 
been ineffective in meeting at least some of the educational 
needs of immigrant students; therefore, these students would 
have been at an educational disadvantage when compared to 
their Canadian majority peers. The surveys of Ramsey and 
Wright (1970, Wright and Ramsey (1970), Wright (1970; 1971), 
Deosaran (1976), and Gershman (1976) which reported that 
large numbers of Toronto immigrant students were in special 
education classes, tended to support the contention that 


Canadian schools have been ineffective in meeting the 
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educational needs of these students. One question remained: 
Could the ineffectiveness have stemmed from the fact that 
Canadian schools were ignoring the unique language and 
culture of its ethnic-minorities? 
Ethnic Group Differences in Academic Achievement 

That individual differences in school learning exist 
has been clearly attested to by parents, teachers, and by 
almost every research project dealing with achievement 
(Annesley & Cook, 1975; Bowd, 1972; Brittan, 1976; Coleman, 
Cima) nL oG OsmuowardyGehMcKinnon, €1970;. Primayera,)Simon, & 
Primavera, 1974; Sebeson, 1970; Uguroglue & Walberg, 1970). 
Furthermore, studies on academic achievement have revealed 
not only individual differences but also ethnic group differ- 
ences (Baldwin, McFarlane, & Garvey, 1971; Baughman & 
Dahbstroms” L968; Colemanj ects italis 411966 seCarnters&. Segura; 
LOO -sDregercs: Milberyj1968;ghcroyd7 «19687 Lesserpjruter, & 
Clark ,21965;eMarjoribank 7 «1978; Purves, 9197.3; (SingerfrGerard, 
& Redfearn, 1975). The research on ethnic group differences 
(Coleman, et. al., 1966; Dreger & Miller, 1968; Singer, et. 
al., 1975; Thorndike, 1973) has indicated that the academic 
achievement of ethnic-minority students (American Blacks and 
Mexican-American) was less than that of the ethnic-majority 


group (American, white, Anglo-Saxon, English speaking, 
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middle class). These differences became significant at least 
by grade 3 and tended to stabalize or to increase over the 
many years of schooling (Bloom, 1964; 1976; Coleman, et. al., 
1966; Purves, 1973; Thorndike, 1973). 

To explain the ethnic group differences in academic 
achievement, some psychologists (Jensen, 1972; 1973) have 
claimed that the achievement differences were due to differ- 
ences in the genetic makeup of the learners within these 
groups. Other psychologists (Baratz & Baratz, 1970; Bereiter 
& Englemann, 1966; Burton, 1969; Englemann, 1969) have 
argued that these ethnic group differences were due to 
differences in the environment. The latter pointed out that 
ethnic-minority students, unlike their ethnic-majority peers, 
generally experience poverty, lack of educational opportuni- 
ties, and other environmental disadvantages. However, both 
positions have been criticized for failing to consider 
adequately, the interaction of the environment and heredity 
and the effects of this interaction on human behavior 
(Anastasi, 1958; Scarr-Salapatek, 1973). 

One educator who has developed a theory of learning 
that could explain ethnic group differences in academic 
achievement and that appeared to include the effects of 


environment, heredity, and the interaction of the two on 
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a student's learning was Benjamin Bloom (1976). Bloom con- 
tended that much of the differences in learning among stu- 
dents was due to the interaction between the environment 
(conditions and practices in the home and school) and the 
student (development and learning experiences and abilities). 

According to Bloom (1976), the teaching practices in 
school have tended to be standardized. Teachers teach 
students an established curriculum with a limited set of 
material and in a routine manner. As a result of these 
fixed practices, the education of a group of 20 or 30 
learners was effective for some but not for others. If this 
process was repeated, those students who were unable to learn 
would fall further behind and the learner differences in 
academic achievement would become exaggerated. 

In order to minimize the learner differences due to 
fixed teaching practices, Bloom (1976 posited what he called 
an "error-free" system of instruction. He assumed that the 
"learner's history" or the learner's development and prior 
learning was the core to learning. Each learner, he argued, 
began a school grade with a particular history. If it were 
possible for each learner to enter a grade with a similar 
history, it would seem that much of the differences resulting 


from environmental influences would disappear. However, in 
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practice this was not the case. Most learners entered with 
different histories; thus, each learner was prepared differ- 
ently for learning. 

Bloom (1976) argued further that when a student with a 
particular history of development and learning entered a 
new learning situation, some of his/her previous history 
would influence the interaction between the student and the 
task, and ultimately the learning outcome. Bloom (1976) 


identified the components of this critical history as, 


iy Cognitive entry behavior. 
2% Affective entry behavior. 
33 ThesgualLtveotsthesinstruction. 


Cognitive Entry Behavior 


Bloom (1976) defined cognitive entry behavior generally 
as the prerequisite learning needed for a particular task. 
More specifically he included: 

dv. Prior achievement or prerequisite learning. 

2 Reading comprehension or the ability to understand 
and follow written instructional material. 

oe Learning styles or the manner in which an indivi- 
dual student learns. 


Affective Entry Behavior 


Bloom (1976) defined affective entry behavior as the 
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anperesteorndesirestoslearnts Morecspecifically)-hesincluded 
among the affective entry behaviors the following: 

des Academic self-concept or affect which was related 
to a particular class of learning tasks such as reading and 
writing. 

2 School-related affect or affect that was related 
to school and school learning. 

3% Self-concept or affect which was related to self 
as ealearnex: 

The Quality of the Instruction 

In addition to the quality of the entry behaviors, 
Bloom (1976) assumed that learning was influenced by the 
quality of the instruction or by the particular character- 
istics of the interaction between the instructor and the 


student. Bloom included under quality of instruction the 


following: 

Le Cues, or directions provided.by. the teacher to the 
learner. 

2 Participation or practices (overt or covert) 


introduced to facilitate learning. 
Sh Reinforcement or the teacher's use of approval or 
disapproval of the student and his/her learning. 


In summary, Bloom's theory implied that if a teacher 
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was to teach his/her students effectively, he/she had to 
consider the unique history of each student. The teacher 
had to examine each student's entry behavior (prior learning, 
ability to understand written instructions, cognitive style), 
his/her affective entry behavior (interest and desire to 
learn, academic self-concept), and the quality of the in- 
structions (the quality of the interaction between the 
teacher and student or social interaction behavior) in order 
to gain some understanding or knowledge of each student's 
unique history. From this knowledge, the teacher would be 
able to structure his/her teaching practices or strategies 
to meet the learning needs of each student. If these needs 
were met, then each student would be educated effectively 
and the learning differences among students would be mini- 
mized. 

Similar approaches to student education have been 
advocated by Ausubel, Novak, and Hanesian (1978), by Good 
and Brophy (1977), and by Frederick and Walberg (1980). 
According to Frederick and Walberg (1980), 

Learning is produced in schools in a context of 

many variables that affect its effectiveness. 

These variables are attributable to the student, 

the quality or method of instruction, the relation- 

ship of the student to others in the social envir- 


onment, and the skills of the people responsible 
fOr 2HStruetionem (pt e193) 
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Thus the effectiveness of learning appeared to be dependent 
on the student and the learning environment. 

The critical question then became: How would Bloom's 
theory explain the ethnic group differences as found in the 
literature on academic achievement? The logical answer 
seemed to be that teachers were not considering the unique 
history of the ethnic-minority child and were using standar- 
dized practices of teaching. These standardized practices 
were more effective in meeting the learning needs of the 
ethnic-majority students than in meeting the learning needs 
of the ethnic-minority students. As a result, the ethnic- 
minority students did not do as well as their ethnic-majority 
peers on tests of academic achievement. These teaching prac- 
tices were continued over the many years of schooling; there- 
fore, the differences in academic achievement between the 
ethnic-minority students and the ethnic-majority students 
compounded. 

The next critical question became: How could these 
ethnic group differences in academic achievement be minimized? 
Bloom (1976) suggested that the unique history of ethnic- 
minority students must be considered by educators and must be 
incorporated into the teaching practices if ethnic-minority 


students were to learn effectively. If the unique histories 
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of ethnic-minority students were considered, the ethnic 
group differences in academic MIS Tae would be minimized. 
The Uniqueness of the Ethnic-Minority Child 

The question now arises. Why would the history of 
ethnic-minority students differ from the history of the 
ethnic-majority students? 

Researchers (Carter & Segura, 1979; Dreger & Miller, 
1968; Hernandez, 1973; Powell, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 
1974) have suggested that behavior differences between the 
ethnic-minority students and the ethnic-majority students 
generally stem from two sources. These two sources, the 
unique culture and membership in a minority cultural or 
ethnic group, are discussed briefly below. 

Unique Culture 

It is well documented that cultural groups do differ 
from one another in various ways (Beals, Hoijer, & Beals, 
toy Tiere Ourgcuagnon, #19795 Casepm@l1o77>eeCol ekoeScrabnersy gag /47 
DeVos & Heppler, 1969; Gruenfeld, Weissenberg & Lok, 1973; 
Hacriuspboy >-pKagan, 1974-eMacArthur, 1975; Mack-Drake, 91979; 
Ramirez III & Castenada, 1974; Serpell, 1976; Witkin & Berry, 
1975; Vernon, 1970). Members of one cultural group may vary 
from members of another cultural group on motor behaviors, 


communication and language, perception, cognition and logical 
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thought, religion, art, and interpersonal relationships to 
name a few. 

According to a number of sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists (Barnouw, 1963; Beals, et. al., 1977; Boas, 1938; 
harrre,e1O75;eGinton, 19455 "Montague;, 1961; 1974; Trueba; 
1979), the variations in behaviors among different cultural 
groups have been due to variations in cultural knowledge. 
Culcural groups have, over time, acquired unique knowledge 
and have shared this unique knowledge with their members. 

As a result, the members of the cultural group come to dis- 
play or exhibit characteristics which distinguish them as 
members of that specific cultural group. 

Ethnic-minority students have acquired the knowledge 
of their mother culture from their parents. As a result of 
this acquisition, these students come to exhibit many, or at 
least some, of the characteristics of a member of the mother 
culture® *8hesetdistinct characteristics may “differ sfrom the 
characteristics of ethnic-majority students. 

Memberhip in an Ethnic Minority 

Historically, multicultural nations have tended to 
promote the formation of a monolithic society within it's 
boundaries (Breton, 1978; Gordon, 1964; Murguria, 1975). 


Within “a monolithic society, all the members of 
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the society were encouraged to speak the language and to 


adopt the culture of the dominant, homogeneous group. In 


adore ion, all ssOciecal institutions such as the home, school, 


community, and nation were encouraged to transmit this one 
language and culture (Breton, 1978; Gordon, 1964; Murguria, 
1375) ee oec Les teor  Lils promotion, 1t was common for 
such nations to come to value the language and culture of 
the dominant, homogeneous group, the ethnic-majority, and to 
come to devalue the culture and language of other smaller 
groups, the ethnic-minorities (Breton, 1978; Gordon, 1964; 
Murguria, 1975; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). These 
national or societal values tended to encourage the belief 
that the language and the culture of the ethnic-minorities 
was inferior and that, in turn, the individuals who spoke 
a language and transmitted a culture of an ethnic-minority 
was inferior (Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). 

The societal belief in the inferiority of the language 
and culture of the ethnic-minorities has created unique 
problems for individuals of ethnic-minorities (Carter, 1968; 


De#Vos? 1980: Hernandez, 19/3* Justin, 1970; Gambert, 1370; 


Levine, 1969; Murguria, 1975; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). 


This belief appeared to influence how society viewed and in- 


teracted with an individual from an ethnic-minority (De Vos, 
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1980; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). In addition, this 
belief created a dilemma for individuals of ethnic-minori- 
ties. Should the individual reject his/her mother culture 
and language and adopt the language and culture of the 
ethnic-majority, thus meeting societies demands or should 
he/she continue to practice his/her mother language and cul- 
ture despite societal pressure? Such cultural conflict 
appeared to influence how a member of an ethnic-minority 
approached society (Herandez, 1973; Justin, 1970; Levine, 
1969; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974) and how he/she viewed 
himself/herself within the society (Carter, 1968; Hernandez, 
1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). 

Ethnic-minority children acquired the mother language 
and culture from their parents. If the mother language and 
culture was different from the language and culture of the 
ethnic-majority, then such children could experience the 
unique problem of a member of an ethnic-minority. 

Following the,discussions,on the sources.for the unique 
history of ethnic-minority students, the next and the last 
major question that must be asked was: What is the unique 
history of ethnic-minority students? 

Researchers (Carter & Segura, 1979; Dreger & Miller, 


1968; Hernandez, 1973; Powell, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 
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1974) have indicated a number of cognitive, affective, and 
social behaviors that appeared to be relevant to academic 
achievement and that were generally unique to students of 
ethnic-minorities. These cognitive, affective, and social 
behaviors centered around the areas of: 

Thy Second language learning. 

Doe. Cognitive style. 

B.. Selfe-concept 

4. Motivation. 

5e Human-relations. 

or Alienation. 

dite Teacher expectations. 

Second Language Learning 

Language (a conventional system of expressive verbal 
and/or nonverbal signs which functioned psychologically as 
an instrument of conceptual analysis and socially as a means 
of communication) has been considered to be an integral part 
of culture (Bram, 1955; Donoghue & Kunkle, 1979; Edwards, 
Lon Oeet9/77ebushmany, L977 FeGibsongulo7S;snallowellyylo55;, 
RamirezeIil &oCastaneday 51974; Sapir; 196l,7Sotomayor, ©1977; 
Wardhaugh, 1976). Language was thought to convey culture 
and in turn was subject to the beliefs and attitudes of a 


culture. For example, if we were to look at the concept of 
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time "in three cultures *we would find that in English the 
Clock runs; “in Spanish the clock walks; while in some North 
American Indian tribes; “it ticks?’ "In this example "1t became 
apparent that the verbal expression of time has been shaped 
by Che ®cultural™ view of "time™and in turn, through” language 
the cultural view of time was reflected. It was suggested, 
therefore, that when a person learns a language he or she 
learns much about the beliefs and sttitudes of the culture. 
Children of ethnic-minorities frequently communicated 
in a language that was different from the ethnic-majority 
(Hernandez, 1973; Kalbach, 1978; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 
1974). As a consequence, these children had to learn not 
only a new language but also another culture that was re- 
flected in the language. A search of literature on learning 
a second language (Burt, 1975; Burt & Kiparsky, 1974; Buteau, 
1974 >=Gandler, 91979 Carton, W971s"Dulay*S&" Burt, 919747" Ervin— 
et Oyo y +s CMe L LON, lov), @oarcier, 1900; GEOLGS emily 2. 
Geza, 1974; “Hernandez, 1973; FJ acobson, -L971; *Jaranvino, 1973; 
Lambert, 1967; Levin, 1969; McLaughlin, 1978; Merio, 1978; 
Nida, 1971 S*POolrezer*c* Ramirez, 910732 "Richards, 1972791974; 
1975: Ross, 1976> Schachter, 1974; Schtmann, 1978; Selanker, 
1972?7*Stenson, 1974; Strevens, 1965; Swain, 1978; Tarone, 


1978; Taylor, 1976) has indicated that learners may 
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encounter a number of problems that may affect the ease with 
which they learn the second language and which, in turn, may 
affect the rest of their school achievement (Anderson & 
Johnson, 1971; Arnold & Taylor, 1969; Baratz, 1969; Baratz & 
Baratz, 1970; Cazden 1966; Cheyney, 1976; Cullinan, Jaggar & 
eecicklandy 1976;,Deutsch; .1965; Downing; Ollila; & Oliver, 
LOY pelueCroya,;.1968s Geffiner &+Hochberg;,«1975; Hall & Turner, 
19747) Higgins, 119/67.Howard, Hoops, & McKinnon, «1970; 
Somervill, 1974; Wight, Gloniger & Keeve, 1970; Worley & 
Sepeyey Beara 


These problems can be discussed under the three major 


areas of: 
hy Language interference. 
2s Competence in the second language. 


32 PsychologieakLpfactors. 

Language interference. One common problem in learning 
a second language was language interference (Baratz, 1969; 
DublayeS Burntyalo74; Etherton, 1197.7 ;)George,;e19/27egHernandez, 
197 3 seMeni0, £1978: Politzer &eRamireziel9/3seRi chards7 alos i; 
1974+.Savplbe-Troike;j 019792 Schachter,§1974;7_,Selinker jel] 2; 
Taylor, 1976). Language interference occurred when a person 
attempted to communicate in the second language and substi- 


tuted elements of the first language (mother language) into 
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his/her communication. In this case, it appeared as if the 
prior learning of the mother language interjected into the 
learning of the second language. If the interjection was 
compatible with the second language requirement, the inter- 
jection would continue to promote second language learning; 
however, if the interjection was incompatible, it would 
hinder the learning of the other language. 

Language interference has been found at most levels of 
second language acquisition. It has been found at the level 
of pronunciation, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, and meaning 
(Dulay & Burt, 1974; George, 1972; Merio, 1978; Politzer & 
Ramirez; 1973:> Richards, 1971; Saville-Troike, 1979; Selinker, 
1972). For example, if a French student omitted the plural 
"s" when speaking English, interference in pronunciation may 
have occurred. In French, plurals are not pronounced and 
therefore, this student may have applied the French rules to 
the English language. If an English student translated the 
English’ sentence™"I>see"her” into" the French * sentence” ve 
vois elle," it would appear as if interference in syntax 
had occurred. In this case the English sentence had been 
translated word-for-word into French. The child had not 
considered the unique French rules of syntax and had relied 


on his or her prior learning of English syntax. Comparable 
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problems also occurred) at other levels of language, vocabulary, 


and word meaning. 

Although it has seldom been referred to, interference 
probably also occurred in the kinesics, proxemics, and hap- 
tics of the nonverbal aspects of second language learning. 

In all cases, the speaker tends to carry the habits of his 
or her mother language into the learning of the second 
language. 

Although most investigations in second language learning 
have suggested that language interference was a common error 
in second language learning, they have not necessarily agreed 
on its importance. Richards (1971) has declared that inter- 
ference from the mother tongue was the major source of diffi- 
culty in second language learning. Using data of English 
errors produced by speakers of Chinese, Burmese, Tagalog, 
Maori, Maltese, and the major Indian and West African 
languages, he found that language interference was not only 
a frequent sourcenoficrrorebuteathateda tuoccurnedsacross all 
language groups. Politzer and Ramirez (1973), like Richards 
(1971), suggested that language interference was a major 
cause,.of .errorsfor Spanish children learning English. They 
wroteathatetthe fintrusion ofgSpanishimthough certainly not 


the only cause of error, plays a considerable role. Spanish 
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influence seems to be the major cause of error or at least 
Gnevorrthermajomicausessof eerron'tw(p. 459.) . Not all research- 
ers, however, would have agreed with Richards (1971) and 
Politzer and Ramirez (1973). Dulay and Burt (1974a) reported 
that language interference accounted for only 4.7% of the 
errors for Spanish children who were learning English. This 
low frequency of interference error has been reported by a 
number of other investigators studying a wide variety of 
language groups (Burling, 1978; Dulay & Burt, 1973; Leopold, 
PO /GaeMiclhevughtin~el ILS; Rricejel968; Ravema~,1974a;,.)9074b; 
497,8)4 

At first glance, these mixed results seem to be more 
confusing than meaningful; however, investigations by Merio 
(1978) and Schacter (1974) have thrown some light on the 
inconsistent results. Merio (1978), on reporting on the 
interference errors of Finnish students speaking Swedish, 
noted that the percentage of interference errors varied with 
the level of second language learning under analysis. In 
his group, the greatest frequency of interference occurred 
at the level of syntax (31.55%) while the least occurred in 
vocabulary (8.90%). 

Schachter (1974) has suggested that the frequency of 


interference error varied with the linguistic compatibility 
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of the two language systems. She has proposed that the 
learner constructed hypotheses about the second language 
based on his or her knowledge of the mother tongue. If the 
learner believed the constructs were similar he/she would 
have transferred the strategies of the mother tongue to the 
second language and interference would have occurred. If, 
however, the two language constructs were seen by the learner 
as being very different, he/she would either have rejected 
the new construct or would have used it with caution. Inter- 
ference, therefore, was dependent on the learner and the 
compatibility of the two language groups. 

In light of the literature, language interference error 
should have been considered when looking at second language 
acquisition. An investigation of the frequency of such errors 
in the speech of second language learners could have been 
a valuable source of information. 

Competence in the second language. Another source of 
errors has been found to be in the area of competency in the 
second language. These errors appeared to have resulted 
from an inadequate understanding of the syntax and semantics 
of the second language (Burt, 1975; Buteau, 1974; Candler, 
1979; Dulay & Burt, 1974a; 1974b; Duskova, 1969; Ervin-Tripp, 


1974; George,’ 1972; Hatch,’ 1978; Politzer & Ramirez, 1973; 
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Ross7el976:;8Stensonye1974; Tarone,A1978). wThisiclasssof 
error, like those of language interference, have been 
reported to exist at most levels of second language learning 
--in pronunciation, syntax, vocabulary, and meaning (Burt, 
Povbembolitzeras Ramirez, 1973; Ross;w1976) te) Politzer and 
Ramirez (1973) used the examples of "the apple go (for fell) 
on his head" or "the apples were shooting (for falling) on 
him" to exemplify semantic competence errors. In these 
instances, the Spanish children appeared to know something 
about the semantic features of the word "go" and "shooting" 
but they were not certain of the total meaning. As a result, 
they used the words inappropriately. In another example of 
Politzer and Ramirez (1973), the Spanish learner said, "He 
flew (for threw) a leaf down." This error could be one of 
competence in pronunciation. Here, the English words "flew" 
and "threw" are phonetically similar and the learner could 
have mispronounced the word. 

The question now becomes: What level of competence in 
a second language is required if the second language learner 
is to succeed academically? 

Within the last two decades, a considerable amount of 
literature has accumulated in which it has been assumed that 


a proficiency in oral language was essential for academic 
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success (Anderson, et. al., 1971; Arnold, et. al., 1969; 
Baratz ~196097e BaratzecuBaratzy,e 1970; Cheyney, 17 Oe eCudianan, 
el ale, oy OF eDeutscn,o1 965saDowning, Gets. al.7,@1975% 
Entwistle 7m loOoeeaGebineryeetin al< |) 1975+) Halles Tumerj,o1974; 
Hernandez. Lo /Seahouston;elo7 0+) Somervil1,19745 Wight,met. 
al., 1970). This assumption was strengthened by the fact 
that in traditional school systems, achievement was depen- 
dent on the student's ability to express what they knew 
clearly in an acceptable form. More recently, researchers 
have begun to question this assumption (Aiken, 1972; Bougere, 
hOol-eGrayeosaski, eMcEntire, #@&i Larson; 1980;"Groftt, 1978; 
Loban, 1963; Stedman & Adams, 1972). So far, however, they 
have been unable to provide a definite answer. Some studies 
have indicated a strong positive relationship between oral 
language and math (Stedman & Adams, 1972) and also between 
oral language and reading (Loban, 1963). Other studies have 
reported a moderate to low relationship between oral language 
and reading readiness (Bougere, 1969) and between oral 
language and general school readiness (Gray, et. al., 1980). 
The inconsistencies in the research have led several 
educators (Aiken, 1972; Groff, 1978) to express doubt that 
a highly positive relationship did exist between oral 


language proficiency and academic success, and to suggest 
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that a basic understanding of the meaning of words and of 
syntax in order to express ones ideas clearly was probably 
all that was required for academic success. Therefore, the 
implication of the research on oral proficiency and academic 
success for a second language learner was that a certain 
level of second language understanding was essential for 
academic success. The second language learner must have 
an adequate understanding of the meaning of words and of 
the basic syntax in order to express his/her ideas clearly. 

Psychological factors. Learning a second language 
has been facilitated if the student has had a positive 
attitude toward second language learning (Christensen, 1977; 
Gardner, 1968 ‘nGardner.& Lambert; 1972;;Gardner & Smythe, 
197 Lane lOsAbe, Jacobson,| 1971; Lambert, 1967;—_Nada, 1971; 
Peal & Lambert, 1962; Saville-Troike, 1979; Schumann, 1978a; 
1978b). Since learning a second language has implied 
learning many of the attitudes and beliefs of the second 
culture .(Hernandez, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974), 
studying a second language would only have been facilitated 
if the learner had a positive regard for becoming both 
DaLenouavednOeo1 Cul tu nals 

A review of the literature on motivation and second 


language learning has implied that both the school and the 
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home could have played a major role in ensuring a positive 
attitude toward bilingualism and biculturalism (Bouton, 1975; 
Carceu Geoegqura, 9797s Gardner, 968s" Gardner “SvLambert, 
1972; Gardner & Smythe, 1974a; Hernandez, 1973; Jaramillo, 
7s 7 Lbanbertretucker #1972 “Laindsfor 1980) 28 Invorder 
to fullfil this role, the home and the school need to have 
created an environment in which bilingualism and bicultural- 
ism were viewed as assets (Bouton, 1975; Carter & Segura, 
M7o Ve Hernandez 1978s Jacobson, "1971; Jaramillo, 1973; 
Justine LO7.0 wilevine,1969-sbambexrt, L967; "Ramirez ILD & 
Castaneda, 1974). In this environment, the beliefs, 
attitudes, and language of the mother culture and the second 
culture would have to be accepted,and the two cultures would 
have to appear to work in harmony with each other. 

According to a number of educators and researchers 
(Bouton pelo75. (Carter, N07 0-stHernandez, 2973-eJaramillo, 
197 ss ast intel OF bandstowmelocOssRamixrez TiiilsemCastaneda, 
1974), in order to have created a school environment in 
which the mother culture and the second culture seem to have 
worked in harmony, the teacher must have been committed to 
promoting an open and positive environment both in and out 
ofthe school. * This could have’ been achieved if the teacher ; 


developed some understanding of the student's mother culture 
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and of the differences between the mother culture and the 
Schooteculturem( (Bouton 1219754 Jarami110761973)/ Fl iJaramillo 
(1973) has even suggested that understanding the cultural 
differences between the mother culture and the second culture 
was just as important for a second language teacher "as 
having an excellent curriculum, knowing appropriate tech- 
niques or having adequate materials in the classroom" (p. 51). 

The implication was that through an understanding of 
the mother culture and of the differences between the mother 
culture and the second culture, the teacher would have to 
create a school environment in which the two cultures were 
accepted. While the second language learner was within this 
positive school environment, he/she would have felt free to 
practice communicating in the second language with his/her 
teacher and peers. At the same time, the learner would have 
felt accepted despite his/her cultural differences. 

What seemed to be running through the literature on 
attitudes to second language learning and the school was 
the importance of creating a school environment in which 
the second language learner did not experience the agonies 
of culturalhconflictm(Carteri& Sequra}hl979;nHernandez; 1973; 
Jacobson, L971 JTustinfel970;sbambertpni9677; Levine, 1969¢ 


Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). According to Justin (1970) 
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one of the greatest barriers to the academic achievement of 
many ethnic-minority children was cultural conflict. Ina 
school environment where the values, beliefs, and language 
of the student's mother culture were rejected and the stan- 
dards of the second culture were demanded, the second 
language learner was confronted by practices that engendered 
the belief that the mother culture was inferior and possibly 
damaging (Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). These practices 
could have also implied that the second language learner 

was also inferior because he spoke the mother tongue. As 

a result the learner may have been reluctant to speak in 


the mother tongue both in and out of school (Lambert, 1967; 


Levine, 1969; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). This reluctance 


to speak the mother tongue could have led to conflict between 

the student and the home. The family may have encouraged 

the use of the mother language at home and may not have 

understood their child's reluctance to use it. The child, 

on the other hand, may have resented the parent's unwilling- 

ness to speak the second language and their failure to recog- 

nize the importance of the second language (Levine, 1969). 
The school environment in which the mother culture was 

rejected, could have led the second language learner to re- 


ject the second language and culture, instead of the mother 
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language and culture (Levine, 1969). This rejection of the 
second language and culture by the second language learner 
Co CemiavVewcdmtOnconr inet with the school. In the school, 
the learner would have been expected to speak the second 
language, a practice that would have been contrary to the 
learner's wishes. 

What the educators and researchers have suggested was 
that the school should have created an environment free of 
cultural conflicts where the learner would have felt free 
to practice the second language and, at the same time, have 
felt accepted despite his/her cultural differences. Accor- 
Ging to Peal and Lambert (1962), 

the attitude an individual holds toward the 

other language community plays a vitally important 

role in his learning the other group's language in 

Scnool. spe tenerviews the other community with 

favor, he is more likely to do well in his attempts 

to learn the language, and vice versa. (pp. 19-20) 
Tesucheoecultural cOnrJ2ct—free environment, the earmer 
would have learned to view the second language community 
with aS es In this school environment, second language 
learning would have been facilitated. 

Within the home, the parents must have created an 


environment in which the two cultures and the two languages 


were accepted if second language learning was to be 
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facilitated (Gardner, 1968; Gardner & Lambert, 1972; Gardner 
& Smythe, 1974a; Lambert & Tucker, 1972). The parents must 
have regarded bilingualism and biculturalism as an asset 
(Gardner & Lambert, 1972; Gardner & Smythe, 1974a; 1974b) 
and must have expressed this positive attitude. It has 
long been .accepted+that parent's attitudes to learning 
influenced their children's attitudes toward learning 
(Boersma & Chapman, 1978a; Hernandez, 1973; Miller, 1971; 
Purkey, 1970; Tocco & Bridge, 1973). Second language 
learning was no exception (Gardner, 1968; Hernandez, 1973). 
Generally, parents who have expressed a positive attitude 
to second language learning tend to have children who have 
expressed a positive attitude to second language learning. 
Learning a second language was facilitated if the student 
had a positive attitude toward second language learning. 
According to Gardner (1968) parents must have fulfilled 
two roles in order to promote second language learning. He 
labeled these roles as (a) active and (b) passive. In the 
active role, the parents actively and consciously encouraged 
their children to learn the second language. The parents 
monitored their children's second language learning by making 
sure that they did their homework, helping them do their 


homework when help was needed, encouraging them to do well, 
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and reinforcing their second language successes. In the 
passive role, the parents expressed a positive attitude 
toward second language learning and toward the second culture. 
The parent's expressed attitude influenced their children's 
attitudes toward second language learning. It was the 
children's attitudes that were so influential in motivating 
them to learn the second language (Gardner, 1968; Gardner & 
Lambert, 1972; Peal & Lambert, 1962). 

Like the school, the family played a major role in 
promoting second language learning. Both could have hindered 
language learning by rejecting either the mother culture or 
the second culture and creating an environment in which 
the learner experienced the agonies of cultural conflict, or 
both could have promoted second language learning by accept- 
ing both cultures and languages and creating an environment 
in which the two cultures and two languages worked in harmony. 

In light of the literature on second language learning, 
a study which looked at the adjustment of immigrant children 
to a second culture should have considered the following: 

Ls The frequency of language interference errors in 
a child's conversation. 

22 An assessment of the level of second language 


competence: the assessment should have determined the 
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child's understanding of the meaning of English words and 
of the basic English syntax. 

Sa An assessment of the teachers' attitudes to their 
immigrant students as learners in their classrooms and as 
learners from different cultures and to an educational policy 
OPeorcumcuralism (Or muitaculturalism)™. 

4. An assessment of the parents' attitudes toward 
their mother cultures and toward school learning ina 
second’ culture: 

ere An assessment of the parents' attitudes toward 
school learning in a second culture should have looked at 
both their passive and their active role. 

Cognitive Style 

The research on ethnicity and cognitive style (the 
consistent mode of behavior used when approaching a cognitive 
task) has centered primarily around the theory and research 
of Witkin and his colleagues on psychological differentiation 
(Witkin, 1967; 1974; Witkin & Goodenough, 1976; Witkin & 
Berry, 1975; Witkin, Dyke, Faterson, Goodenough, & Karp, 
1962). According to Witkin and his colleagues, all normal 
psychological development, whether it centered around per- 
ceptual development, cognitive development, or personality 


development, progressed from a state of less differentiation 
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OredistincelLionsto asstate.of .more.differentiation ior: distinc-— 
tion. In other words, in the normal course of development, 
the psychological systems of an individual became increas- 
ingly differentiated from the environment and progressed 
from a state of generalization to a state of specialization. 
Witkin referred to the state of less differentiation as 
field dependent and the state of more differentiation as 
field independence. 

In the early research on field independence/field 
dependence, Witkin and his colleagues (Witkin, et. al., 
1962) implied that these psychological styles were influenced 
by child-rearing practices. As a result, researchers began 
to investigate field independence/field dependence across 
ethnic-minority groups (Kagan & Buriel, 1977; MacArthur, 
1975; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974; Ramirez III & Price- 
Williams, 1976; Sanders, Scholz, & Kagan, 1976) and reported 
variations across and between ethnic-minority groups and the 
ethnic-majority group. However, in a recent study on culture 
and cognitive style of field independence/field dependence, 
variations in cognitive style between Chinese-English students 
and Anglo students from Alberta were not found to be signifi- 
cant (Yu, 1981). The study, therefore, suggested that the 


cognitive style of field independence/field dependence 
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between Alberta's ethnic-minorities and ethnic-majority was 
not unique. 

Self-concept 

Self-concept, defined as the total affective regard 
that one holds for oneself, was a student attribute that 
has shown a significant positive relationship with academic 
achievement (Bledsoe, 1967; Caplin, 1969; Cobb, Chisson, & 
Davo melo rink, 1 962-ehishike,. 1969: Piers & Harris, 1964: 
Purkey, 6.970; Rogers, omith, & Coleman, 1978; Roth, 1959- 
Sebeson, 1970). Several researchers have reported that 
school achievers tended to have a more positive self-concept 
than school underachievers (Battle, 1979; Combs, 1964; 
Pelice, 1973; Paschal, 1968; Primavera, Simon, & Primavera, 
i374 rureey, 19707) Shaw & Alves, 1963;)Shaw, Edson, & Bell, 
1960). As a result of such findings, a number of researchers 
concluded that a persistent and significant relationship 
clearly existed between the variables self-concept and - 
academic achievement (Levition, 1975; Purkey, 1970). 

Such research findings have also led some investigators 
to explore the self-concept of minority children in the 
United States. These investigators have noted that many of 
the Black, Mexican-American, Indian, and Puerto-Rican 


children in the United States performed poorly on measures 
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of academic achievement when compared with their majority 
peers (Baughman & Dahstrom, 1968; Coleman, et. al., 1966; 

Va gechlexmocduta,Lo/ rel reger « Miller, 1968- Ecroyd, 1968. 
Hernandez, 1973). They proposed that poor school achieve- 
ment among the minority children was associated with a poor 
self-concept. This condition led to a deluge of research on 
the self-concept of minority ethnic children. The reported 
findings, however, have not led to any clear conclusion as 

to the relationship between self-concept and academic achieve- 
Menewi nem MOrtey actniic Groups. 

A number of studies have found the expected low self- 
concept in Mexican-Americans (Coleman, et. al., 1966; Felice, 
1973; Hishiki, 1969; Stephan & Kennedy, 1975; Stephan & 
Rosentela, 1978; 1979)] an Puerto Ricans (Coleman, et. al., 
1966; Zirkel & Moses, 1971), in Black American students 
(Bledscoe & Garrison, 1962; Carpenter & Busse, 1969; Deutsch, 
1960; 1965; Dreger & Miller, 1968; Gray-Little & Applebaum, 
1979; Heller, 1966; Hisiki, 1969) and in North American 
Induanestudents, (Downing, Ollala, & Oliver, 07>). soevenal 
studies have indicated that there were no differences between 
the self-concepts of white students and black students 
(Carpenter & Busse, 1969; Gibby & Gabler, 1969; Edwards, 1974; 


Hodgkins & Stakenas, 1969; Rosenberg, 1965; Stephan & Kennedy, 
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1975; Stephan & Rosenfeld, 1978; 1979), and between white 
students and Mexican American students (DeBlassie & Healy, 
1970; Carter, 1968). Other studies have reported a signifi- 
cantly more positive self-concept in black children (Baughman 
& Dahlstrom, 1968; McDonald & Gynther, 1965; Powell, 1973; 
Powell & Fuller, 1970; Powers, Dane, Close, Noonan, Wines, & 
Marshall, 1971; Rosenberg & Simmons, 1971). 

In response to these ambiguities in the research, some 
researchers have investigated the effects of socioeconomic 
status on the self-concept of the children from different 
ethnic groups (Brookover, Schweitzer, Schneider, Beady, 
Brood, as) Wisenbaker7ol978; Coleman;.et. al<, 1966; Deutsch, 
1960; Ketcham & Snyder, 1977; Long & Henderson, 1968; Spencer, 
19777, .so0anes-& Soares,-1969; Stephan*& Rosenfeld, 1979; 
Trowbridge, 1970; 1972; Zirkel & Moses, 1971). These re- 
searchers have noted that many of the minority ethnic child- 
ren came from lower socioeconomic homes (Coleman, et. al., 
1966; Nobles, 1973; Trowbridge, 1972). The results on 
socioeconomic status and self-concept however, were just as 
inconsistent. 

Self-concept has also been studied in relation to the 
proportion of the different ethnic groups in the school 


setting (Coleman, et. al., 1966; Hodgkins & Stakenas, 1969; 
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POwelecesUlLlenr, 9/07 ekosenberg & Simmons, 1971> St. John, 
1971; Stephan & Kennedy, 1975; Stephan & Rosenfeld, 1978). 
In the earlier studies on ethnicity and self-concept, re- 
searchers noted that many of the children from the minority 
ethnic groups attended segregated schools in which the 
minority-ethnic groups were in a majority. They suggested 
that perhaps it was the proportion of ethnic-minority stu- 
dents to ethnic-majority students that influenced the self- 
concepts of the ethnic-minority group (Hodgkins & Stakens, 
PoGJ7ot.s Join, 19715) Stephan & Kennedy, 1975; Stephan & 
Rosenfeld, 1978). The research results on the self-concept 
of minority ethnic groups in segregated and de-segregated 
schools, however, were just as inconsistent and inconclusive 
as those on self-concept and ethnicity and on self-concept 
and socioeconomic status. 

There is no doubt that some of the ambiguities in the 
literature on self-concept and ethnicity, self-concept and 
socioeconomic status, and self-concept and segregated and 
de-segregated schools can be attributed to differences in 
definition, the instruments used, research design, age 
groups, times of study, and individual student differences 
(Gray-Little, et. al., 1979; Hernandez, 1973; Shavelson, 


Hubner & Stanton, 1976; Scheirer & Kraut, 1979; Zirkel, 
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1971; Zirkel & Moses, 1971). -In some cases, research 
studies that were measuring general self-concept were being 
compared with studies that were measuring the self-concept 
of subjects on specific academic tasks. This latter obser- 
vation led Hernandez (1973) to suggest that minority children 
may have a positive self-concept but a negative academic 
self-concept. The importance of the definition of self- 
concept and of the type of instrument being used in an in- 
vestigation of self-concept has support in the literature 
on the academic self-concept of achievers and nonachievers 
(Brookover & Erickson, 1975; Brookover, Paterson, & Thomas, 
1962; 1964). The definition of self-concept and the instru- 
mentation in research on self-concept, school achievement, 
and ethnicity warrants consideration as well. 

In light of the research literature on self-concept and 
ethnicity, a study which looked at the adjustment of immi- 


grant children in a second culture should have considered the 


following: 
ine The relationship between self-concept and ethnicity. 
2 The relationship between self-concept, ethnicity, 


and socioeconomic status. 
Sie The definition of self-concept and the instrumen- 


tation: if researchers were examining the academic 
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achievement of students, they should have examined academic 
self-concept instead of general self-concept. 

4. The proportion of immigrant children to non- 
immigrant children in the school. 

Motivation 

According to Havighurst and Neugarten (1975), the 
motivation or incentive to stay in school and to seek ad- 
vanced education arose from at least four factors. 

i. The need for achievement. There seemed to exist 
in some individuals a need to achieve that drove them toward 
learning as much as they could. 

a Identification with a person who had gone on to 
college or done well in school. 

Se Social pressures. Family, friends, teachers, or 
others in the community who held academic expectations that 
acted as a pressure on the learner. 

4. Intrinsic pleasure in learning. 

Of the four factors, the first one, the need to achieve 
has received the most attention. For several decades now 
D. C. McClelland and his colleagues (Heckhausen, 1967; 
McClelland, 1955; McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 


1953; Moss & Kagan, 1961; Vidler, 1977) have investigated 
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this factor under the term "achievement motive." According 
to McClelland, et. al., (1953), “achievement motive" was an 
Organization of plans, actions, and feelings directed toward 
achieving a personal standard of excellence. The investiga- 
tions of McClelland and his colleagues have led to an accumu- 
lation of considerable knowledge on factors relating to 
achievement-motivation. Achievement-motivation has been 
related to a number of personality factors (Heckhausen, 1967; 
MeaGrelLilend pnt [5oe eMcClelland;.et...al .,2l9533eaMoss.& Kagan, 
1961; Vidler, 1977), to child-rearing practices (McClelland, 
Sewtak., 38953), anditosculturalsvalues)(Vidler,21977) 

Although McClelland and his colleagues have recognized 
that achievement-motivation was related to cultural values 
and child-rearing practices, they have been criticized for 
failing to consider the possibility that achievement-motiva- 
tion may have been expressed differently in different 
cultures (Maehr, 1974). Maehr argued: 

The important principle is that achievement and 

achievement motivation must be understood in 

terms of the sociocultural context in which they 

are found, as well as in terms of generalized 

descriptions of achieving norms or abstract con- 

structions of psychological processes. (1974, 

p. 894) 


Certainly, a review of the research literature on 


achievement-motivation across cultures would have tended to 
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support this contention. De Vos (1968) reported that success- 
ful Japanese students seemed to be motivated more by a con- 
cern for the reactions of others than by the need for per- 
sonal satisfaction when compared to Anglo-American students. 
Similar results were reported by Gallimore, Weiss, and 
Finney (1974) among Hawaian students. In addition, young 
Hawaians seemed to regard contribution to and continuing 
affiliation with the family as a more important goal than 
personal achievement, a motivational need that appeared to 
be high among Anglo-American students (Gallimore, Boggs, & 
Jordon, 1974). Mexican-American and Black-American children 
also seemed to score higher on need achievement for family 
than their Anglo-American peers (Gray, 1975; Ramirez III & 
Castaneda, 1974; Ramirez III & Price-Williams, 1976; Ramirez 
Dip elayloppes CPederson, 819/17 4Sanders’, Scholz, t&iKagan, 
1976). In addition, Mexican and Mexican-American children 
as a whole seemed to score higher on co-operative achieve- 
ment than their Mexican and Mexican-American peers (Avellar 
Sekagarys1O76sskagan, (197.7; @kaganeseMadsenyelo71; 19 iZa; 
Eo 2b MeKnighntteekagan),On97 7+ iKagan, Zahnyesecuealy, Bows 
Madsen & Shapira, 1970). 

Together the studies suggested possible ethnic variation 


in the achievement-motivational styles of achievement for 
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family, co-operative achievement, and need for personal 
achievement. Such variations could have influenced the ad- 
justment of immigrant children to their second culture. 

Human Relations 

The investigations on human-relational style (the con- 
Sistent mode of relating to others) has stemmed out of the 
research on ethnic variation on achievement-motivation. In 
the research on ethnicity and achievement-motivation (Galli- 
more, Weiss, & Finney, 1974; Gallimore, Boggs, & Jordon, 
1974 -BGrevee 1075; Ramirez IIL & Price-Williams, 1976), it 
was noted that ethnic groups also varied in their mode or 
style of relating to others, or in other words, their human- 
relational style. 

Researchers have reported that Mexican-American children 
scored higher on need affiliation (the need to interact and 
belong to a social group) than their Anglo-American peers 
(Gray, 1975; Ramirez III & Price-Williams, 1976). Similar 
results have been found with Japanese children (De Vos, 1968) 
and Hawaian children (Gallimore, Boggs & Jordon, 1974; 
GalPimorep Weiss, & Finney, 91974): "In saddition, “1t has been 
noted that Mexican-American students scored higher on need 
to nuture (showing greater sensitivity to other's feelings 


and willingness to help others), and need succorance 
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(willingness to rely on others, particularly adults, for 
help and guidance) than their Anglo-American peers (Ramirez 
III & Castaneda, 1974). 

Together these research findings suggested ethnic 
variation in human-relational styles of need affiliation, 
need to nuture, and need succorance. Such variation could 
have influenced the interaction between an immigrant student 
and his/her teacher and, in turn, the adjustment of the 
student to his/her second culture. 

Alienation 

The term alienation has been one of the central concepts 
in sociology for many decades. Originally, the term was 
linked to the classical work of Marx, Weber, and Durkheim 
who defined the term as a disillusionment felt by an indivi- 
dual with what was once considered to be a meaningful social 
institution or system. Although many contemporary social 
scientists continue to use the term in its classical sense, 
others have expanded the definition (Clark, 1959; Seeman, 
LoSO) tOrinclude a VaLlecy Or Concepts. As a) Lesurc ya ciue 
term was assigned the rank of "extremely useful but loosely 
shspebbg (aisle Couk wa yp AR hy leky (yey) 

Seeman (1959; 1963) realized how important the concept 


of alienation was to sociology and attempted to clarify it. 
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After examining the many definitions of alienation reported 
in the literature, he proposed that the term "alienation" 
should not only include the relationship between the indivi- 
dual and the social system as presented in the classical 
writings but also should include the view held by the indivi- 
dual toward himself. Thus, Seeman proposed a five variant 
concept of alienation. The variants included by Seeman 
(1959) were as follows: 

ive Powerlessness--an individual's belief that his/her 
rewards were not contingent on his/her behavior. 

Ze Meaningless--an individual's belief that he/she 
was not able to satisfactorily predict the future outcomes 
of his/her behavior. 

See Normlessness--an individual's belief that socially 
unapproved behaviors were required to achieve given goals. 

4. Isolation--an individual's belief that society's 
goals and beliefs were of little value. 

5.. Self-estrangement--an individual's belief that 
future rewards were dependent on given behaviors that lay 
outside the activity. 

Since Seeman's work (1959; 1963) and the introduction of 
factor analysis to the social sciences, researchers have 


rigorously limited the definition of alienation. 
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Recently, researchers have started to investigate the 
feelings of alienation among ethnic-minority students. Kirby 
(1969) investigated alienation among migrant Mexican-American 
students and found strong feelings of alienation toward 
country, rtown; and schools) Justin (1970) also»studied the 
Mexican-American student and reported that these students 
scored higher on feelings of powerlessness in school when 
compared with their Anglo-American peers. In addition, 
Cordova (1968; 1970) investigated alienation among Mexican- 
American students. He claimed, however, that the degree of 
alienation and the form of alienation was related to the 
degree of assimilation or integration into the American 
educational and political culture, and to the level of 
academic achievement in the American school system. Cordova 
(1968; 1970) reported that with an increase in assimilation 
into the American culture Mexican-American students experi- 
enced a decrease in the feeling of isolation from school 
and an increase in the feeling of normlessness in school. 
With an increase in assimilation into the mother culture, 
Mexican-American students experienced an increase in feeling 
of powerlessness in school. In addition, with an increase 
in academic achievement, rural Mexican-American students 


experienced a decrease in isolation from school. 
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Although the literature on alienation and ethnic-minor- 
ity students has been sparse, it has suggested that ethnic- 
minority students have felt more alienation from school and 
country than did their ethnic-majority peers. In addition, 
the literature suggested that the degree and expression of 
alienation was related to the degree of assimilation into 
the second culture or the mother culture and to the-level of 
academic achievement. In the research supporting the latter 
suggestion, it was implied that the Mexican-American child 
was in a cultural "either--or" situation and he had to choose 
his second culture and to deny his mother culture or to 
choose his mother culture and to exclude his second culture. 
it was therefore not surprising that the child would have 
experienced feelings of alienation, powerlessness, normless- 
ness, or isolation and that these feelings would have related 
to school achievement. As was discussed previously under 
second language learning, one of the greatest barriers to the 
academic achievement of many ethnic-minority children was 
cCulcurale conriict. (Justin, 1970)" 

Therefore, in a study which looked at the adjustment of 
immigrant children to learning in a second culture, the 
following should have been considered: 


dees That there was ethnic variations in the feelings 
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of alienation. 

2 That the feelings of alienation among ethnic- 
minority students was related to their academic achievement. 

Sie That the feelings of alienation appeared to be 
related to the degree of assimilation into the second 
culture or into the mother culture; therefore, the variable 
alienation should have been considered as a direct measure 
of adjustment. 

Teacher Expectations 

The research on teacher expectations began with the 
controversial study of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) in which 
children who had been randomly selected but who had been 
identified to their teachers as late intellectual bloomers 
performed better on a post test of achievement. Rosenthal 
and Jacobson explained their results in terms of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy effect of teachers' expectations. 
Although this study was highly criticized on methodological 
grounds (Barber & Silver, 1968; Snow, 1969; Thorndike, 1968) 
and its premises placed in doubt, more evidence has been 
made available to support the idea that teachers' expecta- 
tions were sometimes self-fulfilling (Clifford & Walster, 
1973; Crano & Mellon, 1978; Crowl & MacGinitie, 1974; 


Douglas, 1964; Garwood, 1976; Lerner & Lerner, 1977; Long & 
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Hencerson, elo /aeaRisty,e970; Ross &@Salvia,@197 5eeSutherland 
& Goldschmid, 1974; Williams, Whitehead, & Miller, 1972). 
For example, it had been reported that a significant rela- 
tionship existed between teachers' negative expectations and 
intelligent quotient changes in children of superior intel- 
lectual potential (Sutherland & Goldschmid, 1974) and between 
teachers' negative expectations and academic achievement in 
children of low intellectual potential and deprived social 
environment (Marjoribanks, 1978). 

To explain the steady accumulation of evidence support- 
ing the self-fulfilling prophecy effect, researchers turned 
to the classroom and to the teacher-student interaction 
(Beez, 1970; Brophy & Good, 1970; Byalick & Bersoff, 1974; 
Byers & Byers, 1972; Jackson & Lahaderne, 1967; Leacock, 
1969; Silberman, 1969). In his early work on teacher 
expectancy, Rosenthal claimed that teacher expectancies 
were conveyed to the students through the teachers' behaviors 
(Taylor, 1979). These behaviors influenced the classroom 
acti Vitwves and the "students: ~According’ to» Rosenthal, “there 
were four major areas through which the teachers' expectan- 
cies were mediated. These areas he called climate, input, 
output, and feedback. The climate represented the social- 


emotional atmosphere communicated through such behaviors as 
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teachers' smiling, teachers' head nodding, and teachers' 
maintained eye contact. The second area, input centered 
around the suggestion that teachers appeared to vary the 
amount of material covered and the difficulty of the material 
in terms of student performance expectations. In the case 

of output, teachers appeared to encourage high-ability stu- 
dents to respond more’than low-ability students. The final 
area, feedback was concerned with teachers' praise and 
criticism. Rosenthal, therefore, suggested that the teacher 
conveyed his/her expectations to the students through his/her 
nonverbal and verbal behaviors and through his/her task- 
Oriented and social-emotional behaviors. More recently, 
Cooper (1979) has hypothesized a similar model of teacher 
expectancy mediation. 

Although the research on teacher expectancy mediation 
has not been consistent (Miller, 1978), with some investiga- 
tors reporting no significant differences in teacher behaviors 
toward students of varying abilities (Brooks & Wilson, 1978; 
Luce & Hoge, 1978; Mendels & Flanders, 1973) a number of 
studies have found that teachers responded differently to 
high achievers than to low achievers (Brophy & Good, 1970; 
1974; Good & Brophy, 1978; Crano & Mellon, 1978; Good, Cooper, 


& Blakey, 1980; Hoge & Luce, 1979; Jackson & Lahaderne, LO Gis- 
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Silberman, 1969). It was found that teachers were more 
likely to give high achievers a second chance to respond in 
a failure situation than low achievers. Teachers praised 
high achievers more for success and criticized them less 
for failures. As for low achievers, teachers were less 
likely to wait for low achievers. Teachers did not call on 
How gachieévers sacs foftengand were moremlikely stoeseatslow 
achievers at the back of the room. 

Such results lent considerable support to the teacher 
expectancy mediation theories of Rosenthal and Cooper. How- 
ever, both the theories and the research have failed to 
adequately consider the role that the student played in 
the interaction between the student and the teacher. Teacher- 
student interaction is a two way process. Students influence 
the teachers' behaviors as well as the teachers influencing 
the behaviors of the students. In addition, both have 
failed to adequately consider the effect that the teachers' 
variation in behavior between low and high achievers has on 
other’students in the classroom: Rist (1970; 1973; 1978) 
and Gouldner (1978) noted that students came to respond to 
students that the teacher held in low esteem in a manner that 
was similar to the teacher. These researchers hypothesized 


that the teachers' behaviors that were directed toward 
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students of low esteem were observed by the other students 
in the classroom. In time, these other students came to 
respond to the students of low esteem in a manner that was 
Similar to that of the teacher. This implied that teacher 
expectations or attitudes influenced their own behaviors and 
the behaviors of the students in the classroom--the students 
toward whom the teacher directed his/her attention and their 
peers. It also suggested that, in turn, teacher expecta- 
tions or attitudes could have influenced the relationship 
between the students and the teacher and between the stu- 
dents and their peers. 

Ability level has not been the only student attribute 
that appeared to relate significantly to teachers' attitudes 
and behaviors. Researchers have provided substantial evi- 
dence that student ethnicity (ethnic-majority and ethnic- 
minority) has sometimes influenced teacher expectancy and 
teacher expectancy mediation. In the studies on teacher 
expectancy, ethnicity did not appear to have influenced 
teachers' subjective evaluations of written material (Piche, 
MilchiinveRibinp SeSullivan, 91977 )ip buteitedidtappearsato have 
influenced teachers' evaluations of spoken answers (Crowl & 
MacGinitie, 1974; William, et. al., 1972), teachers' marks 
(McCandless, Roberts, & Starnes, 1972), casual attributions 


for past performance (Wiley & Eskilson, 1978), and teachers’ 
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ratings (Datta, Schaefer, & Davis, 1968; Jensen & Rosenfeld, 
1974; Leacock, 1969; Long & Henderson, 1974; McCandless, 
Roberts, & Starnes, 1972; Yee, 1968). These results supported 
the premise of a significant relationship between ethnicity 
and some of the teachers' expectations (or attitudes). 

The research on teacher expectancy mediation has also 
provided evidence of a significant relationship between 
ethnicity and teacher behaviors. Rubovits and Maehr (1973) 
studied an experimental micro-teaching situation and found 
Significant differences in teacher-student interaction based 
on ethnicity. These researchers found that student-teachers 
gave less attention to black students. Student-teachers 
requested fewer statements from them, encouraged blacks to 
continue with an idea less frequently, ignored a greater 
percentage of their statements, praised them less, and 
criticized them more. Coates (1972) conducted a study simi- 
lar to Rubovits and Maehr, but instead of using white student- 
teachers to teach black students and white students he used 
white adults as teachers. His analysis of the feedback 
statements made by the adults when teaching showed that 
female adults did not differentiate between black students 
and white students but male adults did. Male adults were 


significantly more negative. Taylor (1979) also investigated 
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teacher=student interaction in the laboratory and *found that 
therertseemedetovube avtendency for black®students tobe the 
recipients of less positive teacher behavior. This was 
particularly true for black males. If, however, ability 
levels were included in the analysis it was apparent that 
teachers showed more positive affect toward high-ability 
blacks and low-ability white students. Although these 
results have implied that the ethnicity effect on teachers' 
behaviors may have been highly complex with a number of 
variables interacting with the variable ethnic to influence 
teachers' behaviors, the studies have suggested that ethni- 
city does directly influence teachers' behaviors as well. 
Studies on teacher expectancy mediation have not been 
confined to the laboratory. Katz (Brophy & Good, 1974) and 
Hillman and Davenport (1978) observed students in integrated 
schools. Katz claimed that ethnicity was significantly 
related to the frequency of verbal initiations in the class- 
room. White students initiated interactions much more 
frequently than black students did. Teachers appeared to 
either passively accept this trend or actively reinforce it. 
Hillman and Davenport also found that ethnicity was signifi- 
cantly related to the frequency of verbal initiations in the 


classroom but in addition, 
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DEacks rece. veduargreater, proportion oL product 

questions, gave no response to more questions, 

received more criticism from teachers for their 

behavior, had more self-initiated questions or 

relevant comments, were the recipients of 

greater teacher nonacceptance of a student 

question or response, and received more teacher 

feedback to a student question or response. 

(os 50) 
Ethnic differences in teacher expectancy mediation has not 
been confined to black minority students. Jackson and Cosca 
(1974) observed teacher interaction with Mexican-American 
students and Anglo-American students in several schools in 
the American southwest. They reported that teachers praised 
and encouraged Anglo-American students more, accepted and 
used the ideas of Anglo-American students more, and directed 
more questions to Anglo-American students than to Mexican- 
American students. These results were similar to the pre- 
vious studies. Together they implied that teachers interact 
less frequently with and direct more negative behaviors to- 
ward their ethnic-minority students than their ethnic-majority 
peers. 

The on-going accumulation of research on ethnicity and 
teacher expectancy mediation, encouraged the conclusion that 
teachers tended to discriminate against ethnic-minority 


students. This conclusion may not have been totally accep- 


table. Byers and Byers (1972) studied the nonverbal 
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interaction between white teachers and white and black 
students. They suggested that teacher behavioral differences 
toward black students and white students was the result of 
the -student familiarity with the cultural communication 
patterns of teachers. White students had more successful 
interactions with the teacher because they were more familiar 
with the teacher's communication patterns. This case illus- 
trated the point made previously that teacher-student inter- 
action was a two-way process. The students conditioned the 
teacher's behaviors as well as the teacher conditioning the 
students' behaviors. 

In a study, therefore, which explored the adjustment of 
immigrant children to learning in a second culture the 
following should have been considered. 

ik The relationship between ethnicity and teacher 
expectations or attitudes. 

Zi The relationship between ethnicity and teacher 
expectation mediation or behaviors. 

sre The teachers conveyed their expectations or 
attitudes through the frequency of interaction, their non- 
verbal and verbal behaviors, and their task-oriented and 
social-emotional behaviors. 


4. The teacher-student interaction was a two-way 
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process. The students conditioned the teachers' behaviors 
as well as the teachers’ conditioning the students' behaviors. 

oS The teachers' behaviors that were directed toward 
students that the teacher held in low esteem were observed 
by the other students in the classroom. These other students, 
in time, came to respond toward the student of low esteem 
Pies aiere simi avelomcicesteacnor= Therepore, thesrelation— 
ship between the teachers' behaviors and the peers' behaviors 
and between ethnicity and peer-student relationship should 
have been examined. 
Summary 

The general purpose of this study was to explore the 
adjustment of immigrant students of ethnic-minorities to 
learning in Canadian schools. Schools in Canada have tended 
to promote programs of Canadianization and to ignore the 
unique language and culture of Canada's ethnic-minorities 
Lind, 1974; McLeod, 1975). As a result, it was expected 
that schools would have been ineffective in meeting all of 
the educational needs of immigrant students. These students, 
therefore, would be at an educational disadvantage. 

Researchers have reported that ethnic-minority students 
generally scored significantly lower on standardized achieve- 


ment tests than ethnic-majority students (Baughman & Dahstrom, 
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D208; 7COLeman, get geal fe 9667) Carteres, Segqurayic. 97 Ire Dreger 
& Miller, 1968). These differences became significant at 
least by grade 3 and stabalized or increased over the many 
Veavenom scnoolung (Bloom,) 1.964+5 1976-5 .Collemany ‘etre alas, 
1966; Purves, 1973). 

According to Bloom (1976), academic differences could 
be minimized if a teacher considered the unique history 
(cognitive, affective, and social interaction) of each 
student in his/her classroom and incorporated this knowledge 
into his/her teaching practices. Researchers (Carter & 
Segura, 1979; Hernandez, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974), 
have found significant differences between ethnic-minority 
students and ethnic-majority students on several cognitive, 
affective, and social variables that appeared to be relevant 
to academic achievement (Bloom, 1976). The ethnic differ- 
ences have resulted mainly from two sources--the unique 
culture and membership in a minority group (Carter & Segura, 
1079 Des Vos, 19807) Hernandez yislo7s austin, 19/70; eRamirez 
III & Castaneda, 1974)--and have centered around seven 
areas--second language learning, cognitive style, self-con- 
cept, motivation, human-relations, alienation, and teacher 
expectations (Hernandez, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974; 


Cordova, 1970; Brophy & Good, 1974; Rist, 1970). 
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A review of the relevant literature in these seven 
areas suggested that in an investigation on the adjustment 
of immigrant, children to learning in a‘second culture (the 
Canadian culture), the following points should have been 
considered. 

ic The adjustment of the immigrant child should have 
been defined in terms of his/her academic achievement. 

2. Since the feelings of alienation appeared to be 
related to the degree of assimilation into the second cul- 
ture or the mother culture and since it appeared as if ethnic- 
minority children assimilated into either the mother culture 
or the second culture and not into both (Cordova, 1968; 1970), 
the variable, alienation, should have been considered as an 
additional measure of the adjustment of the immigrant child. 

Ss The i). level of English learning or proficiency 

ii) academic self-concept 
iii) achievement-motivational style 
iv) human-relational style 
v) peer-student relationship 
vi) teacher-student relationship and class- 
room interaction 
vii) feelings of alienation from school 


could have been unique to ethnic-minority students and could 
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have been relevant to academic achievement. 

4. The cognitive style (field independence/field 
dependence) of Alberta's ethnic-minority students was not 
unique to that of Alberta's ethnic-majority students (Yu, 
HOST) < 

5¢ The teachers" ‘attitudes to their immigrant stu- 
dents and the parents' attitudes to their mother cultures 
and to school learning in the second culture could have 
related significantly to the academic achievement of the 
immigrant students. 

64 The level of English proficiency should have been 
determined by the frequency of language interference errors 
in a child's conversation and by the level of English com- 
petence: 

fe An assessment of the teachers' attitudes to their 
immigrant students should have included questions on the 
teachers' attitudes to their immigrant students as learners 
in their classrooms and as learners from different cultures, 
and to an educational policy of multiculturalism (Jaramillo, 
2978 -Piindstorcje1980)" 

8. An assessment of the parents' attitudes to school 
learning in the second culture should have included questions 


on both their active and passive roles (Gardner, 1968). 
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o When the academic self-concept of ethnic-minority 
children was under investigation, the researcher should have 
considered (a) the definition of academic self-concept and 
the instrumentation, (b) the relationship between academic 
self-concept and ethnicity and between academic self-concept 
and socioeconomic status, and (c) the proportion of immigrant 
students in the classroom. 

10. Teacher-student interaction was a two-way process. 
The students conditioned the teacher's behaviors as well as 
the teacher conditioning the students' behaviors. 

ll. The teachers conveyed their expectations or atti- 
tudes through the frequency of interactions, their nonverbal 
and verbal behaviors, and their task-oriented and social- 
emotional behaviors. 

12. The teachers' behaviors that were directed toward 
students that the teacher held in low esteem were observed by 
the other students in the classroom. These other students, 
in time,: came to respond toward the student of low esteem in 
a manner similar to the teacher's. Therefore, the relation- 
ship between the teachers' behaviors and the peers' behaviors 
and between ethnicity and peer-student relationship should 


have been examined. 
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CHArIER LIE 
DEFINITIONS, HYPOTHESES, AND QUESTIONS 
Definitions 

The major terms of this study were defined as follows. 

Immigrant Child 

In most of the studies reviewed in this thesis, ethni- 
city was defined either in terms of mother tongue or in terms 
OlestincOlOr.= Since the amount of exposure to» the second 
culture could have played a role in the successful adjustment 
of various ethnic groups to second language learning (Hannerz, 
1973;7eochumanny,eL97Sa, 1978b), immigrant child and Canadian 
child were defined both in terms of their mother tongue and 
in terms of their exposure to the Canadian culture. 

An immigrant child was defined as a child (a) whose 
parents were born and educated outside Canada, (b) who 
received all of his or her schooling in Canada, and (c) who 
spoke a language other than English most of the time or all 
of the time in his or her home. An immigrant chili dahadaco 
meet the above three criteria. 

Canadian Child 

A Canadian child was a child (a) whose parents were 
born and educated in Canada, (b) who was born in Canada, 


(c) who received all of his or her schooling in Canada, and 
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(d) who spoke English most of the time or all of the time in 
his or her home. A Canadian child had to meet the above 
FOUL eCriteria’s 

Culture 

The term culture referred to the totality of the know- 
ledge, both of things and of activities, of a given society 
Or sub-society. This knowledge could be manifested in many 
forms including language, artistic expression, beliefs, 
customs, values, and institutions and is transmitted by and 
shared by the members of that society. 

Mother Culture 

The term mother culture referred to the non-English 
speaking culture that was taught and practiced in the homes 
of immigrant students. 

Second Culture 

The term second culture referred to the Canadian 
English-speaking culture that was taught and practiced with- 
in the schools. 

History 

The term history referred to the totality of a student's 
prror-ledining that Could = inrluencesthe student “s present or 
future learning. A student's history, generally, included 


three critical components. These components were: (a) 
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cognitive entry behavior which included a student's prior 
learning, his/her ability to understand written instruction, 
his/her cognitive style or learning style; (b) affective 
entry behavior which included a student's interest and desire 
to learn, his/her academic self-concept, his/her general 
self-concept; and (c) the quality of the instruction or the 
quality of the interaction between the teacher and the 
student (or social interaction behavior). 

Adjustment 

The term adjustment was defined in terms of the score 
on a standardized achievement test and on an alienation 
instrument. 

Academic Achievement 

The term academic achievement was defined by the scores 
obtained on the vocabulary, reading comprehension, and two 
arithmetic subtests of the Canadian Test of Basic Skills 
(King, 1969). 

Alienation 

The term alienation was defined as a feeling of estrange- 
ment from the school system accompanied by feelings of power- 
lessness, normlessness, self-estrangement, and isolation. 
The term powerlessness referred to a "a low expectancy on the 


part of an individual that he can, through his own behavior, 
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achieve the rewards he seeks" (Cordova, 1970, p. 166). The 
term normlessness referred to "a high expectancy on the part 
of an individual that socially unapproved behaviors are 
required to achieve the given goals stressed by a system or 
eollectivity= (thesschool).\e (Cordova; *rgo7.0 f {pl g166)iee2The 
term self-estrangement referred to "a high degree of depen- 
dence of a given behavior upon anticipated future rewards 
that lie outside the activity itself, that aspect of self- 
alienation characterized by a loss of intrinsic meaning or 
pridetin work" §(Cordovay +1970, +p. 166).° The term 
isolation referred to "the tendency to assign low reward 
values to beliefs or goals that are highly valued ina 
sectalesystems (thesschool)™ (Cordovay 1970, 4p.S166). 

English. Proficiency 

The term English proficiency was defined in terms of 


the scores on a standardized test of English competence and 


of the fluency of language interference errors in a student's 


eonversation. PThe term); “English *competence, ‘referred Sto the 
ability of the learner to express his ideas clearly in 
English. This ability included some understanding of the 
meanings of English words and some understanding of the 
basic English syntax. The term, language interference, 


referred to the substitution of verbal and/or nonverbal 
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elements of the mother language into the communication in 
English. 

Academic Self-concept 

The term academic self-concept referred to "the indivi- 
dual's manner of describing and distinguishing himself as 
unique among others in terms of interactions and performances 
on academic school tasks" (Boersma, Chapman, & Maguire, 1978, 
Bart) 

Achievement-Motivational Style 

The term achievement-motivational style referred to the 
consistent mode of achieving a personal standard of excel- 
lence. More specifically, the term includes (a) achievement 
for the family (a desire to achieve a goal in order to bene- 
fit the family or in order to make the family proud of the 
character in the story), (b) cooperation achievement (a 
desire to work with others as a team in order to obtain a 
desired goal), (c) need for personal achievement (a desire 
to achieve a goal through personal effort), (d) need to be 
accepted by someone in authority (a desire to achieve a goal 
in order to make the teacher, principal (someone in authority 
other than the family) proud of the character in the Story > 
and (e) need for personal enjoyment (a desire to achieve a 


goal for personal pleasure). 
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Human-Relational Style 

The term human-relational style referred to the consis- 
tent mode of relating to others. More specifically, the 
term includes (a) need affiliation (the desire to interact 
WEEhnMOthers and@balong to a social@group) , (bb) need*=toenuture 
(sensitivity to other's feelings and a willingness to help 
others), (c) need succorance (a willingness to rely on others 
particularly adults for help and guidance), and (d) need to 
conform to authority or routine (a willingness to adhere to 
the social or institutional regulations or procedures). 

High Achiever 

The term high achiever referred to a student who obtained 
a grade score of 5.5 or greater on a standardized achievement 
test which was administered at the end of the grade four year. 

Low Achiever 

The term low achiever referred to a student who obtained 
a grade score of 4.5 or less on a standardized achievement 
test which was administered at the end of the grade four year. 

Socioeconomic Status 

In this study, the socioeconomic status of a student 
was defined in two different ways. Firstly, the student's 
socioeconomic status was established by the socioeconomic 


status of the school that he or she attended. Each of the 
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three schools under investigation were selected from one of 
the three socioeconomic levels established by the Edmonton 
Separate School System. 

Secondly, the socioeconomic status of a student 
was defined according to the occupational ranking of the 
major wage earner in the family. The occupations were 
ranked according to the revised Socioeconomic Index for 
Occupations in Canada (Blishen & McRoberts, 1976). From 
these rankings, students were assigned to one of three 
socioeconomic levels. The rank limits of these three levels 
were determined by the six class system reported by Blishen 
and McRoberts (1976). In this study, the top two classes 
of the Blishen and McRoberts' system were collapsed to form 
the upper socioeconomic level; the middle two were collapsed 
to form the middle socioeconomic level; and the bottom two 
were collapsed to form the lower socioeconomic level. 

Peer Relationship 

The term peer relationship was defined in terms of a 
student's choice status on a sociometric scale and of the 
frequency of student-peer interaction in the classroom. 

Teacher Relationship 

The term teacher relationship was defined in terms of 


the frequency of unique teacher-student interactions and of 
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the percentage of those interactions that were teacher 
initiated.. 

Quality of Classroom Interaction 

Thesparase,;=qualwty of classroom interaction referred 
to the social-emotional and task-oriented variation in verbal 
and nonverbal behaviors found in the unique exchanges between 
the teacher and the students. The categorization of the 
variation in these behaviors were determined by two apriori 
observation systems, the Bales' Interaction Process Analysis 
(Bales, 1950; 1970) and the McLeish-Martin Coding System 
(McLeish & Martin, 1975). 

Passive Acceptance 

The term passive acceptance referred to an individual's 
positive regard for the mother culture or the second culture 
if the positive regard was expressed verbally. For example, 
the parents of an immigrant child would show passive accep- 
tance of the second culture if the parents stated that they 
were satisfied with their child's school. 

Passive Rejection 

The term passive rejection referred to an individual's 
negative regard for the mother culture or the second culture 
if the negative regard was expressed verbally. For example, 


the teacher of an immigrant child would show passive rejection 
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of the mother culture if the teacher stated that all students 
from the mother culture were inferior to those students from 
thersecond culture. 

Active Acceptance 

The term active acceptance referred to an individual's 
positive regard for the mother culture if the positive regard 
was demonstrated through his/her motor behaviors. For 
example, the parents of an immigrant child would indicate 
active acceptance of the second culture if the parents 
helped the child with his/her homework. 

Active Rejection 

The term active rejection referred to an individual's 
negative regard for the mother culture or the second culture 
if the negative regard was demonstrated through his/her 
motor behaviors. For example, the other students in the 
classroom would indicate active rejection of the mother 
culture if they did not interact with those children from 


the mother culture. 


Hypotheses and Questions 


Hypotheses 


The following hypotheses were investigated in this 
study. In hypotheses 1 to ll, the differences between 


immigrant children and the Canadian children were to be 
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examined. In the remaining 10 hypotheses, the relation- 
ship) between, the critical), cognitive, affective, and social 
variables and the adjustment of the immigrant children to 
learning were to be studied. 

Differences between immigrant children and Canadian 
children. The research literature on academic achievement 
and unique behaviors of ethnic-minority students (Coleman, 
6G.scilny,) L966ee Dreger, & Mallex,, 196839 Hernandez.) 1973; 
Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974) have suggested that ethnic- 
minority children do differ significantly from their ethnic- 
majority peers on a number of behaviors. Ethnic-minority 
students scored significantly lower on academic achievement 
tests than the ethnic-majority students (Coleman, et. al., 
1966). Ethnic-minority students have acquired the knowledge 
of the mother culture from their parents (Hernandez, 1973; 
Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974). As a result of this acquisi- 
tion, the ethnic-minority students may have displayed unique 
modes or styles of communication, human-relations, motiva- 
tion, and learning (Hernandez, 1973; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 
1o/A)eepiaving aS an ethnic-minority in a second yculture 
may have resulted in increased feelings of alienation 
(Cordova, 1970; Hernandez, 1973), poor academic self-concept 


(Hernandez, 1973; Zirkel, 1971), different teacher 
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expectations or attitudes (Crowl & MacGinities, 1974), dif- 
ferent teacher-student relationship and interactions (Brophy 
& Good, 1974; Jackson & Cosca, 1974), and different student- 
peeve velationsnipmeth1 st we1970),. @&Sincefsiigni frcantadtffer= 
ences were generally expected in this study, the hypotheses 
were stated as follows. 

Ls There will be a significant difference between the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on academic achieve- 
mene. 

48 There will be a significant difference between the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on their feelings 
towards the school (alienation). 

Bx There will be a significant difference between the 
amnmaegran: child and the Canadian child on English) profaciency. 

aN There * will’ bevar significant differences between the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on academic self- 
concept. 

BAN Regardless of the cultural group, high achievers 
will have a more positive academic self-concept than low 
achievers. 

6. Regardless of the socioeconomic status, high 
achievers will have a more positive academic self-concept 


than low achievers. 
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Ve The achievement-motivational style of the immigrant 
child will differ significantly from the achievement-motiva- 
tional style of his/her Canadian peers. 

Shs The human-relational style of the immigrant child 
will differ significantly from the human-relational style of 
his/her Canadian peers. 

She The relationship between the immigrant child and 
his/her peers will differ significantly from the relation- 
ship between the Canadian child and his/her peers. 

10. There will be a significant difference between the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on the teacher's 
relationship with his or her students. 

11. There will be a significant difference between the 
immigrant chidd ‘and the) Canadian, child on the quality ‘of ‘the 
classroom interaction between the target subjects and the 
teacher. 

The relationship between the critical affective and 


social variables and the adjustment of immigrant children 


to learning. Since Bloom (1976) had implied’ that the cogni- 
tive, affective, and social interaction variables on which 
ethnic-minority students displayed significant differences 
were critical components to effective education, the hypo- 


theses on the relationship between the cognitive, affective, 
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and social variables and the adjustment of the immigrant 

child to learning were presented below as directional hypo- 
theses. These hypotheses, however, were tested if and only 
if a significant difference between the immigrant child and 


the Canadian child was found on the variable of interest. 


2s The feelings of*the- immigrant «child toward “haus or 
her school (alienation) will relate significantly to his or 
her adjustment. 

ilies tnglish profaciency of the immigrant child will 
relate significantly to his or her adjustment. 

14. The academic self-concept of the immigrant child 
will “relate “"signiticantly to his or her adjustment. 

15. The achievement-motivational style of the immigrant 
cuiranwill relate. is gudrrcantly toy his or her adjustment. 

16. The human-relational style of the immigrant child 
Will “relate significantly to his or her adjustment. 

17. The teacher's relationship with the immigrant child 
will relate significantly to the adjustment of the immigrant 
Chieta 

18. The relationship between the immigrant child and 
his/her peers will relate significantly to the adjustment 
OpeticeinmigranteachhLa: 


19. The quality of the classroom interaction between 
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the immigrant child and the teacher will relate significantly 


to the adjustment of the immigrant child. 


20. The teacher's relationship with the immigrant child 


will relate significantly to the quality of the classroom 

interaction between the immigrant child and the teacher. 
21. The teacher's relationship with the immigrant 

child will relate significantly to the relationship between 


the immigrant child and his/her peers. 


Questions 


The following questions were investigated in this study. 
These questions dealt with the home and the school environ- 
ment of the immigrant child. 

Te What are the parents' attitudes to their mother 
culture? What are the parents' attitudes to school learning 
in, the second, culture? 

Ze What are the teachers' attitudes to their immigrant 
students as learners and as learners from different cultures? 
What are the teachers' attitudes to an educational policy of 
multiculturalism? What are the routines of teachers, peers, 
and school administration that could suggest active and/or 


passive acceptance or rejection of the immigrant child? 
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CHAPTER IV 
EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND DESIGN 

The Sample 

To obtain the sample, teachers from grade 4 classrooms 
that were thought to contain children who would meet the 
criterion of immigrant child and Canadian child were con- 
tacted. Once the grade 4 teachers and the school principals 
had agreed to take part in the study, a criterion question- 
naire (see Appendix B) was administered to the appropriate 
classes to determine the presence and frequency of potential 
immigrant and Canadian subjects. When the classroom seemed 
to be an appropriate source for investigation, the parents 
of the students were contacted by letter (see Appendix A) 
and/or by phone to ascertain if their children would be 
allowed to take part in the study. Once it had been deter- 
mined which children could act as subjects, possible target 
immigrant subjects and possible target Canadian subjects 
were seteet eas The Lorge-Thorndike verbal, nonverbal, and 
full scale I.Q. scores and birthdates of the target subjects 
were obtained from the school records. Following this, each 
target immigrant child was matched with a target Canadian 
child on age, sex, classroom, and I.Q. scores. The subjects 


were matched first on classroom and sex. The immigrant 
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subject and his/her Canadian pair were from the same class- 
room and of the same sex. The subjects were then matched 
on age and I1.Q. scores. The Canadian subjects were six 
months or less older or younger than their immigrant pairs, 
and were plus/minus 10 I.Q. points on one and frequently 
two (82% of the sample) of the three I.Q. scores (verbal, 
nonverbal, full scale). Thirty-six percent of the sample 
had plus/minus 10 1I.Q. points on all three I.Q. scores. 

Aeotalmory22.chrlbdrentcompri sed o£ ell sinmigrvrantechildren 
andthkeGanadrvanechldren tookypartein \thebstudy. efinithe 
immigrant sample, 4 were males and 7 were females. Of the 
males, one was from Czechoslovakia, one from Yugoslavia, 
One Lrom SouthniAtrica,, andfonetfrom italy» ,Ofethesfemales, 
two were from Uganda, one from Portugal, one from Hungary, 
one from Poland, one from India, and one from Pakistan. 

The total sample was selected from three grade 4 class- 
rooms in three schools in the Edmonton Separate School Sys- 
tem. Each school was selected from one of the three socio- 
economic levels that have been established by the system. 

A school was assigned a socioeconomic level by the system 
following discussions between the system and the Edmonton 
Board of Health. The assignment was dependent on the per- 


centage of "disadvantaged" students entering grade one. 
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Of the 22 children in the sample, 4 attended the high socio- 


economic level school, 12 attended the middle socioeconomic 
level school, and the remaining 6 attended the lower socio- 
economic level school. In all three classrooms, the immi- 
grant students were in aminority. The percentage of immi- 
grant students in the classrooms ranged from 12% to 28%. 
Instruments 

Academic Achievement 

The vocabulary, reading comprehension and the two 
arithmetic (calculations and problems) subtests of the 
Canadian Test of Basic Skills (King, 1968) were used to 
assess the level of academic achievement. 

The Canadian Test of Basic Skills was based on the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills which was first published in 1959 
and revised in 1964. The Iowa Test was constructed to test 
the academic achievement of children in grade 3 to grade 9 
on vocabulary, reading comprehension, language, arithmetic, 
Brideworkehabiteh (Heérritcka 1959s%King, 1968). 

The Canadian Test of Basic Skills was identical to the 
Iowa Test in many ways (Birch, 1972; King, 1968). The 
Gbyectives, ¥£Ormpelayout, Vand=much ofWthe*content ofsthe 
subtests were similar. However, unlike the Iowa test, the 


Canadian test was normed on a group of over 30,000 children 
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in grades 3 to 8, drawn from a stratified random sample of 
some 225 schools from the English speaking sector of the 10 
Canadian provinces. The author claimed that the norms were 
truly representative of Canadian, English speaking pupils 
of grade 3 to 8 inclusive. Birch (1972) strongly defended 
to SeclLaim. 

The validy of the Canadian Test of Basic Skills was 
discussed logically in the manual (Bay, Chan, Jurkat, Taylor 
-Pearce, & Nyberg, 1969). The author supplied evidence 
which suggested that the testmaker had gone to great lengths 
to represent the curricular goals of the elementary schools 
in Canada. Although the author has received some criticism 
for the selection of certain items that tested a student's 
knowledge of mathematical terminology and concepts, the 
author has also received considerable support (Bay, et. al., 
1969). 

The split-half reliability coefficients of the Canadian 
Test of Basic Skills were reported to range from .72 to .98; 
while the equivalent form reliability coefficients were 
LeDOLecdmtosrangenLronme.o2etou 5 kind ,41909) he Deceaco] 
efficients were moderate to high. However, since the test 
was a speed test, these coefficients could have been some- 


Whieteinileated (Bay,.et ddy.,.0l9 09) 
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Since the Canadian Test of Basic Skills was a standar- 
dized academic achievement test and was one of the few 
standardized achievement tests developed with the Canadian 
educational system in mind, the test was used to assess the 
academic achievement of the students in this study. Since 
it has been used extensively by the Edmonton Separate 
School System, norms were available for the Edmonton area. 

Alienation 

A modified version of Cordova's alienation scale was 
used to determine the student's feelings toward his/her 
school (alienation) (See Appendix B). Cordova's alienation 
scale (Cordova, 1968) was a research scale of alienation 
and was one of the few scales of alienation developed to 
investigate the feelings of estrangement (toward school) 
among elementary, ethnic-minority students. 

Cordova's alienation scale was based on Winslow's 
scale of alienation (Winslow, 1967; 1968). The latter 
scale Wag constructed to study educational alienation among 
delinguent high-school students and it yielded four variants 
of alienation: powerlessness, normlessness, self-estrange- 
ment, and isolation. Cordova's scale of alienation was 
identical to the Winslow scale in several ways. The state- 


ments used in the scales were similar, the methods of 
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administration were similar, and the variants of alienation 
were unchanged; however, unlike the Winslow scale which 
used a forced-choice response system with two categories, 
the Cordova scale used a forced-choice response system 

with five categories. Cordova (1968) argued that the two 
categorization system used by Winslow did not allow for 
sufficient range of answers to discriminate adequately among 
subjects. 

Since Cordova's scale of alienation was developed to 
investigate the feelings of estrangement toward school 
among sixth-grade, ethnic-minority students and not among 
fourth-grade ethnic-minority students, a modified version of 
Cordova's alienation scale was used in this study. 

To modify the Cordova scale, the researcher referred 
to the word lists of Stothers, Jackson, and Minkler (1947) 
and Wepman and Hass (1969) to assess the level of language 
Gi fficultvyetonm studentsmin grade 4.5 gOncesthisshedsbeen 
determined, the statements were revised to reduce the level 
OfawordsdutticuLtycy shoblowingethis,, sthes,ori ginal §cordova 
alienation scale and the revised Cordova alienation scale 
were given to two educators who had experience teaching 
elementary school children and who had access to a few 


students in grade 4. These educators were asked for 
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feedback on the difficulties encountered by grade 4 students 
when they answered the questions on the two scales and for 
feedback on the variations in the meaning of statements 
between the two scales. From the feedback, the revised 
Cordova alienation scale was amended again and then was 
administered to the children in a pilot study. Since these 
children appeared to have little difficulty with the second 
revised instrument, it was used in the final study. This 
second revised instrument contained 46 Likert type items 
with three categories of responses, true, sometimes true, 
and false. 

English Proficiency 

In this study, English proficiency was determined by 
a student's level of English competence, and by the frequency 
of language interference errors in an immigrant student's 
conversation. 

To assess a student's level of English competence, the 
verbal expressions subtest of the revised Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) was used. The ITPA 
(Paraskevopoulos & Kirk, 1969) was developed as a diagnostic 
tool of psychological and linguistic functioning and con- 
sisted of 9 subtests, one of which was the verbal expressions 


subtest. The verbal expressions subtest was one of the two 
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subtests used to assess an individual's ability to encode. 
More "speciticaliy, ithe: subtest) was*usedtovassess, a child's 
ability to express his English concepts verbally. The child 
was shown four familiar objects, one at a time and was asked: 
pleiieme all aboutathis We, The scoresfor thes subtest: was! the 
number of discrete, relevant, and approximately factual 
concepts expressed verbally. 

From the accumulation of data on the verbal expressions 
subtest between 1961 and 1969 (Paraskevopoulos & Kirk, 1969), 
the median internal consistency coefficient for the eight 
age groups (between 2 years 7 months and 10 years 1 month) 
of average children was found to be .85. The stability 
coefficients for the three age groups (4 years, 6 years, 
and 8 years) over a five month period was reported to be 
:/4,-.63,,and .74 respectively. The difference scores 
between the verbal expressions subtest and the other eight 
subtests had median correlation coefficiences ranging from 
s7OPCO 86; while, the inter-correlation coefficients between 
the verbal expressions subtest and the other subtests ranged 
from .08 to .40. The highest inter-correlation coefficients 
were with the auditory association subtest and with the 
manual expression subtest. Finally, the interscorer reli- 


abilities for both experienced and novice scorers were .98 
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ands. 79 = respectively. 

Scaled scores were available for the verbal expressions 

subtest. To obtain these scores, the revised ITPA was 
normed on a sample of 962 American children between 2 years 
7 months and 10 years 1 month. The sample was selected from 
17 middle income schools in 5 communities in the midwest. 
Of the 962 children, half were males and half were females. 
All of the children were of average intelligence. Ninety- 
Six percent of the sample were white, while 4% were black. 
From the data, scaled scores were determined for eight age 
groups. 

Although the revised ITPA has been criticized for a 
lack of validity studies and for the limitation of the 
norming sample (Compton, 1980; Sedlak & Wiener, 1973), the 
verbal expressions subtest of the revised ITPA was used as 
One, OamenemtestsmroreEnoiush proficiency. In the laterature 
on oral language proficiency and academic success presented 
previously under the heading of "Competence in the Second 
Language" it was suggested that in order to succeed academi- 
cally a second language learner must have an adequate under- 
standing of the meanings of words and of the basic syntax 
so that he/she could express his/her ideas clearly (Aiken, 


1972). Since the verbal expression subtest appeared to be 
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one of the few standardized instruments that assessed a 
student's understanding of basic English concepts and that 
was administered in a manner that could illustrate a stu- 
dentusmunderstanding of basic English syntax, this subtest 
was selected to assess a student's level of English compe- 
tence. 

In addition to the verbal expression subtest of the 
ITPA, the level of English proficiency was assessed by the 
frequency of language interference errors in the immigrant 
subjects' conversations present in the observational data. 
Language interference errors occurred when an immigrant 
child attempted to communicate in English but substituted 
elements of his/her mother language into the conversation. 
The frequency of language interference errors was determined 
through a consensus of two raters. 

Classroom Interaction 

The Bales' Interaction Process Analysis (Bales, 1950; 
1970) was one of the instruments used to analyze the quality 
of the classroom interaction between the teacher and the 
target subjects. The Bales' Interaction Process Analysis 
(IPA) was an apriori observation system developed to enable 
an observer to record the social interaction of a small 


group. According to Bales (1950), 
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a small group is defined as any number of 

persons engaged in interaction with each other 

in a single face-to-face meeting or a series of 

meetings, in which each member receives some 

impression or perception of each other member 
distinct enough so that he can, either at the 

time or in later questioning, give some reaction 

to each of the others as an individual person, 

even though it be only to recall the other was 

present. (p. 33) 

Thus, teacher and student and/or student and student could 
constitute small groups. 

In order to effectively analyze group interaction, 
Bales (1970) has constructed a set of 12 mutually-exclusive 
categories as illustrated in Figure 2. The initial three 
categories (1, 2, and 3) were concerned with the positive 
social-emotional aspects of interaction while the last three 
(10, 11, and 12) were concerned with the negative social- 
emotional aspects. The six central categories, the task 
categories, were emotionally neutral categories and were 
comprised of giving answers (4, 5, and 6) and asking 
questions (7, 8, and 9). The set of categories was meant 
to be all inclusive so that every act observed could be 
recorded under a defined category. In addition, the method 
was made continuous in that the observer was required to 


classify each act he observed as it occurred in a sequence; 


however, what a person said or did was not recorded as to 
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EIGURE SZ 


BALES' INTERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS 


SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL AREA 


1B Seems friendly 
A Positive (and 
Mixed) Actions 28 Dramatizes 
Sie Agrees 


TASK AREA 
4. Gives suggestion 
B Attempted 
Answers Se Gives opinion 
Bhs Gives information 
TASK AREA 
Vie Asks for information 
Cc Questions 


Asks for opinion 
Asks for suggestion 


SOCIO-EMOTIONAL AREA 
10. Disagrees 
D Negative (and 


Mixed) Actions hime shows. tension 


RVs 


12. Seems unfriendly 


Bales, R. F. Personality and interpersonal behavior. 
Néw, Yorke Holt, Rinehart; and Winston, 1970. 
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contentrbut “as tomits effect oni therinteractiions process. 
When scoring, nonverbal as well as verbal behaviors were 
scored. Each group member was scored separately. 

Much of the research that has accumulated on the IPA 
has centered around the observation of social behaviors in 
adult groups (Bales, Strodtbeck, Mills, & Roseborough, 1971; 
Burke,® LOVAsa Butler seCureton ,2197378 Emiley;: 1975 Heinicke 
cmbates,= L958 levine, 1975-" Matteson, 1970; sPsathas,01960; 
Sermat, 1970; Slater, 1955). The results of these studies 
have suggested that newly formed adult groups tend in the 
course of time to develop relatively stable patterns of 
interaction. Certain investigators have gone as far as to 
attempt to fit the interaction profiles to mathematical 
distributions a(Burke,1974;"Stanford! & Roard,/ 1974). 

Despite the general acclaim that the IPA can be applied 
to a variety of social interactions (Weick, 1968) and the 
recommendation that the IPA could be used to classify 
bse atdte, verbal behaviors (Wiseman & Aron, 1970) the system 
has been used only recently to investigate teacher-student 
interaction. Bryan (1974) and Bryan and Wheeler (1972) 
used the IPA to study the classroom interaction between 
teachers and learning disabled children and between teachers 


and normal children. The results were discussed with 
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references to the differences between the classroom inter- 
action with learning disabled children and with normal 
children. These results suggested that the IPA was sensi- 
tive to variations in the quality of teacher-student inter- 
action: 

Another instrument that was used to analyze the quality 
of the classroom interaction between teacher and the target 
subjects was the McLeish-Martin Coding System (McLeish & 
Martin, 1975). This coding system (M-M) was an apriori 
observation system based on the verbal operants defined by 
Skinner (1957) and supplemented by the affect categories 
from the Bales' Interaction Process Analysis. The system 
consisted of a set of 10 categories (See Figure 3). Coding 
was based on a functional analysis of overt behaviors. 
According to McLeish (1978) and McLeish and Martin (1975), 
each act was conceptualized as a complex mixture and/or 
sequence of verbal and nonverbal interactions. In coding, 
attention was paid to "each overt act as an integral unit of 
verbal and nonverbal components" [interactiong] (McLeish, 
1978; p. 215). In other words, each act was coded according 
to the specific function or purpose it performed in the 
mixture or sequence of interaction. The M-M has been used 


to analyze the interaction of psycho-therapy groups (McLeish 
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FLGURE! 3 


MCLEISH-MARTIN CODING SYSTEM 


Mh Mand 
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a. Extended Tact 

4. Echoic 

ss Intraverbals 

(Sis Dominant Control 

1s Negative Affective 

oe Informative Autoclitics 
ole Submissive Control 


Os Positive Affective 


McLeish, J., & Martin, J. Verbal behavior: A review and 


experimental analysis. Journal of General Psychology, 
Sie Se OU. 
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meMarein, Loy o)yeeteacner training sessrons™(Oddare, 1976) ; 
and teacher and student exchanges (McLeish, 1978). The 
results of these studies suggested that the M-M was sensi- 


ervesto vVartations i the quality or social interaction. 


Achievement-Motivational Style and Human-Relational 
otyle 


The School Situations Picture Stories Technique 
(Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974) was used to assess the 
achievement-motivational and the human-relational styles 
Gpecne target subjects.” The School Situations Picture 
Stories Technique (SSPST) consisted of a set of 7 drawings 
each depicting a person or persons in an educational setting. 
The drawings are as follows. 

he student and teacher 

Tie student and mother 


on student and father 


4. two students of the same ethnic group 
os two students of different ethnic groups 
6. student, parents, and principal 


‘lee student studying alone 
During testing, the children were asked to tell a story about 
each of the pictures. The composition of the story was 


influenced by three given questions: (a) What is happening? 
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(b) What happened before? (c) How will the story end? The 
SSPST was specifically developed to research the achievement- 
motivational styles and human-relational styles of Mexican- 
American and American children (Ramirez III & Castaneda, 
LOA )ie 

In scoring for achievement-motivational style and human- 
relational style, an abbreviated version of the scoring 
system devised by McClelland and his colleagues (1953) was 
used. Under this system, points were given for themes that 
appeared in the stories. For example, if a subject made 
references to a certain goal related to a particular motive 
such as achievement, affiliation, aggression (i.e., Joe 
wants to be a lawyer) he received a point. Points were also 
given for themes of need achievement (i.e., Judy wants her 
parents to be proud of her), cooperate achievement (i.e., 
Roberto wants his team to be champs in the baseball league), 
andsconrtinict. (view riStsan? wasmivery jafraid thatrher tleacher 
would pe angry) to name a few. (For scoring, see Appendix 


C.) 


Academic Self-concept 


The Students' Perception of Ability Scale (Boersma & 
Chapman, 1978a; 1978b; Boersma, Chapman, & Maguire, 1978; 


Chapman & Boersma, 1979) was used to assess the academic 
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self-concept of the target subjects.” The’ Students” Percep- 
tion of Ability Scale (SPAS) was designed to assess the 
academic self-concept of children in grade 3 to grade 6. 
The SPAS contained 70 forced choice "Yes-No" items from 
five major subject areas (reading, spelling, language arts, 
arithmetic, and penmanship). It yielded 7 scores (composite 
score, perception of general ability, perception of arith-. 
metic ability, general school satisfaction, perception of 
reading and spelling ability, perception of penmanship and 
neatness, and confidence in academic ability). The esti- 
mates of internal consistency of the SPAS summed over grades 
3, 4, 5, and 6 were determined by Cronbach's alpha. The 
alpha for the full scale was .915 while the median alpha 
fer tues subscales wasm.ous. Ther full scale test-retest 
reliability over a 4 to 6 week period was .834 while the 
median stability coefficient for the subscales was .765. 
Research that compared the scores of the SPAS with the 
scores a5 a test of general self-concept indicated that the 
SPAS®* has discrimination validity. “Lt appeared” to be" tapping 
something quite different than general self-concept (Chapman 
& Boersma, 1979). 

Teacher Attitude 


A questionnaire was used in this study to collect data 
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on the attitudes of the teacher toward his/her immigrant 
students as learners and as learners from different cultures, 
on the attitudes of the teacher toward an educational policy 
of multiculturalism, and on the routines of teacher, peers, 
and school administration that could suggest active and/or 
passive acceptance or rejection of immigrant students. (See 
Appendix B.) The questionnaire consisted of 16 open-ended 
and close-ended questions. Fifteen of the questions were 
selected from the Questionnaire for Teachers of New Canadian 
Children developed by Ashworth (1975) and published in the 
book Immigrant Children and Canadian Schools. The remaining 
question, question #5, was included to cover the unique 
needs of the study. To determine the appropriateness of 

the questionnaire, copies were given to 15 teachers in the 
Edmonton school systems. They were informed that this was 
an assessment study and that any suggestions on wording and 
format would be appreciated. From the responses and com- 
ments Pe the 10 returns, the questionnaire was revised. 

This revised questionnaire was used in the study. Since 

the questions taken from the Ashworth questionnaire used 

the term "New Canadian Child" instead of immigrant child, 

a definition for New Canadian Child accompanied the study 


questionnaire. The definition for New Canadian Child was 
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exactly the same as the study definition for immigrant child. 

Teacher Relationship 

To assess the relationship between the teacher and his/ 
her students, the frequency of interaction between the 
teacher and the target subjects was determined from the 
observational data. In addition, the frequency of teacher 
initiated interactions between the teacher and the target 
subjects was calculated. An interaction was considered to 
be teacher initiated if the teacher directed any verbal or 
nonverbal behaviors toward a target child without the child 
requesting the interaction first by asking a question or by 
putting up his or her hand. (See General Rules in Appendix 
Gey) 

Peer Relationship 

A three-choice, three criteria sociometric scale (Cohen, 
1976; Rushton, 1967) was one of the instruments used to 
assess the relationship between the target subjects and 
their peers. This scale consisted of a set of three ques- 
tions about friendship choices. The questions were as 
follows. 

i* When you have some work to do in the classroom, 
who are the boys and girls you like to have sitting near 


you? 
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2. Whosare the boys and girls you like to be with 
when you are taking part in your hobby? 

SF Whowaresthe=boys and girls*yow would aikeite 
invite to your home? 

To score the data, the frequency with which a target subject 
was chosen in the three questions by each of his/her peers 
was determined. All choices were given equal weight. 

In addition to the sociometric scale, peer relationship 
was assessed by the frequency of interaction between the 
target subjects and their peers. An interaction was consi- 
dered to have occurred if the target subject ‘and the peer 
Or peers exchanged words, made eye contact, or made physical 
contact. (See General Rules in Appendix C.) 

Parent Attitude 

A questionnaire was used to ascertain the attitudes of 
immigrant parents toward the school learning in a second 
culture and toward their mother culture. The questionnaire 
(see Appendix B) consisted of 24 open-ended and close-ended 
questions. Fifteen of the questions were selected in whole 
or in part from the questionnaires of Bynner (1972) and 
Lynch and Pimlott (1976) on parents' views on education. 

The remaining three questions which dealt with the parents’ 


views on culture, were included to cover the unique needs 
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ols thesstudy,. 

To determine the appropriateness of the questionnaire, 
copies were distributed to two educators and several adults 
in the public sector. They were asked for feedback on the 
wording, format, and missed information. From the comments 
and suggestions, the questionnaire was revised. The revised 
questionnaire was then used in the study. 

Socioeconomic Level 

The revised Socioeconomic Index for Occupations in 
Canada (Blishen & McRoberts, 1976) was used to define the 
socioeconomic level of the subjects in this study. The 
index included 500 occupations ranked in terms of the educa- 
tional and income characteristics of major wage earners 
obtained from the 1971 Canadian census. A regression 
analysis of the Pineo-Porter prestige scores (Pineo & Porter, 
1967) of 102 occupations determined the regression weights 
for education and income. Since it was assumed by the 
authors that a family's socioeconomic status was dependent 
upon the occupation of the husband rather than the wife 
when both were working, only occupations characterizing the 
male labor force were ranked. 

Inathise Sctudyseaiihormac.Oongonsthe Gccupationeor the 


major wage earner was requested. 
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Intelligence Test 

The Canadian Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test (CL-T) 
was used to match the immigrant subjects with the Canadian 
subjects on intelligence scores. The CL-T (Lorge, Thorndike, 
Hagen, & Wright, 1967; Wright, Thorndike, & Hagen, 1972) 
was a group intelligence test developed to assess the 
abstract intellectual abilities of children in grade 3 to 
grade 13. The test yielded three scores, a verbal intelli- 
gence score, a nonverbal intelligence score, and a composite 
intelligence score. 

The CL-T was a modified form of the Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Test, multi-level edition (L-T), which was 
first published in the United States in 1963 (Tittle, 1972). 
The CL-T was almost identical to the L-T. Only two items 
were modified for the Canadian school population. This 
limited modification, the authors argued, reflected the 
care taken with the original L-T construction. In addition, 
the CL-T was standardized on a stratified random sample of 
31,739 English speaking Canadian students in grade 3 to 
grade 9 (Lorge, et. al., 1967). Due to the Canada-wide 
standarduzation istudya(Woight, pet «ial 4,.8197.2), andwto its 
extensive use by the Edmonton Separate School System, norms 


were available for the Edmonton area. 
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Standardized intelligence tests generally have been 
considered to be biased and unfair to persons from cultural 
minorities (Horn, 1979; Laosa, 1977; Olson, 1976). It has 
been argued that intelligence tests tended to reflect the 
values and attitudes of the ethnic-majority and therefore, 
placed persons from ethnic-minorities at a disadvantage. 
The authors of the CL-T recognized the problem (Wright, et. 
al., 1972) and suggested that verbal tests may be inadequate 
in assessing the intellectual abilities of students who 
have English as a second language. Since all five subtests 
of the verbal battery of the CL-T were verbal tests, re- 
searchers have suggested that the nonverbal subtests would 
have greater predictive validity of school achievement for 
MLuOrTtyegroups. With this in mind MacArthur and his col-— 
leagues (MacArthur, 1968; Olson & MacArthur, 1962; Rattan & 
MacArthur, 1968; West & MacArthur, 1964) compared the non- 
verbal intelligence scores of the L-T with the intelligence 
scores of several "culturally free" intelligence tests on 
predicting the school achievement of cultural minority 
students. The results of these studies showed that the 
nonverbal intelligence scores of the L-T were good predic- 
tors of school achievement for minority students. Unfortu- 


nately, MacArthur and his colleagues did not include the L-T 
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verbal subtests for comparison. Unlike MacArthur and his 
colleagues, Ward and his colleagues (Tittle, 1972) did 
compare the verbal scores of the L-T with the nonverbal 
Scoreseor the l=l on the predictive validity of schoo! 
achievement in black American students. According to Tittle 
(1972), they found that the nonverbal score was less effec- 
tive in predicting school achievement than the verbal score. 
Tittle (1972) also reported on another cross-cultural study 
in which the verbal scores of the L-T and the nonverbal 
Scores Ot, the L-T correlated similarly to school marks for 
Nigerian students. In light of the investigations, all 
three scores of the CL-T were used to match the immigrant 
students with a Canadian partner in this study. 
PrOocequre 

Pri1or’to the major study, a pilot study ‘was conducted 
to determine the feasibility of the study, the sampling 
procedure, the study procedure, and the data analysis. 
FOoLLOwing the pilot study the researcher” proceeded to col— 
WectCecherdataltOLr, themmajomescuday. | in Orders LOEsCOLVecuauie 
data, the researcher visited the three schools for a two 
week period starting in February, 1980 and ending in May, 
1980. During that time, the subjects were videotaped and 


were tested. The videotaping took place during their 
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language arts period. Since the language arts period was 
concerned predominantly with the development of effective 
oral and written language (Chambers & Lowry, 1975), it was 
anticipated that during this period, all students would be 
encouraged to use their oral language skills. 

The subjects were videotaped for a two week period. To 
minimize distortions in classroom activities due to the 
presence of an observer and the videotaping equipment (Borg 
&eGally 197; Gellert, 1955; Herbert, 1970; Lutz & Ramsey, 
1974;9Mercatoris &#Craighead,.1974;.Samph, 1976; Wilson, 
1977), the equipment was concealed in a wooden box and 
placed at the back of the room. The observer sat beside 
the box and remained there during the videotaping sessions. 
Her job was to switch the equipment on at the beginning 
of the language arts period and to switch it off at the 
end of the period. It has been suggested that distortions 
can be minimized by allowing subjects time to habituate to 
the Saree of an observer and the equipment (Medley & 
Mitzel, 1963). Because . some researchers (Johnson & Bolstad, 
1975; Mercatoris & Craighead, 1974) have suggested that 
teachers appeared to resensitize to observation periodically 
even when an habituation time of 5 to 10 days was allowed, 


this study considered the suggestion. Only the data from 
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the second week of videotaping was used in the data analysis. 


In addition, the various tests were administered to 
the target subjects and their teachers during the two week 
period. The class tests (Students' Perception of Ability 
Scale, sociometric scale) were administered first, followed 
by the target group tests (the alienation scale), and 
finally the individual tests (the School Situation Picture 
Stories Technique, the verbal expressions subtest of the 
ITPA). 

The class tests were given in a fixed order. The 
Students' Perception of Ability Scale was administered 
first followed by the sociometric scale. All class test 
questions were read aloud to the class by the examiner. 

The order of presentation of the individual tests 
were randomly determined for each matched pair of subjects. 
The responses to the SSPST were tape-recorded and later 
transcribed. The replies to the verbal expressions test 
of the ITPA were recorded during the assessment period. 

The teacher attitude questionnaire was given to the 
teacher at the beginning of the two week period and collec- 
ted at the end of the same period. 

Since the Edmonton Separate School System administered 


the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test to all their grade 4 
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students in October and the vocabulary, reading comprehen- 
sion, and the two arithmetic subtests of the Canadian Test 
of Basic Skills in May, these scores were collected from the 
schoolsrecord. 

Following the school visits, the parents of the target 
immigrant children were contacted by phone. The parent 
attitude questionnaire was administered over the phone by 
the researcher. Out of a possible 10 responses (2 of the 
immigrant children were sisters) 6 volunteered to answer 
the questions. Out of the remaining 4 parents, 1 refused 
to answer the questions, 2 had unlisted numbers, and the 
last was not able to be reached by phone. 

Videotaped Data Analysis 

Only the videotaped data from the second week of 
observation was analyzed. The analysis included six steps 
which are outlined below. 

Le The observer determined the frequency of the 
ee eon between the target subjects and their teachers. 
2 The observer determined which of the teacher- 

subject interactions were teacher initiated. 

Sys The observer analyzed the quality of the inter- 
actions between the target subjects and their teachers 


according to the IPA and the M-M observational systems. 
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4. The observer determined the frequency of inter- 
actions between the target subjects and their peers. 

26 The observer determined the frequency of language 
interference in the speech of target immigrant subjects. 

Rater Training Procedures 

Two raters, one of whom was the researcher, had been 
trained in the use of the Bales' Interaction Process Analysis 
(IPA) and the McLeish-Martin Coding System (M-M). Prior to 
the analysis of the videotapes, the researcher and the other 
rater met to discuss the study. At the time, several se- 
quences from the taped data were viewed. The raters then 
underwent a brainstorming session in which the observed be- 
haviors were scored according to the IPA and the M-M. Be- 
haviors that were not readily classified were discussed. 
The coding of such behaviors were outlined by the group and 
were recorded. Following this, transcripts of coding were 
drawn up and were made available to the raters for future 
Reeder es (See sAppendi xsCetoretranscrapts.) 

During the session, the raters also discussed the rules 
on what constituted a scorable interaction. Only those 
unique interactions between the teacher and the target sub- 


jects were to be scored. In addition, the raters covered the 
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rules on when a scorable interaction started and ended, 
when a scorable interaction was considered to be teacher 
initiated, and what constituted a peer interaction. The 
literature on language interference errors was discussed 

as well. Following the session, a list of the rules was 
drawn up and was made available for future reference. (see 
Appendix C for list of general rules.) 

The raters analyzed a one hour videotape from the pilot 
study when the training session was completed. From the 
data, the interscorer reliability was determined for all 
aspects of observational analysis. The interscorer agree- 
ments for the pilot tape were as follows. 

1g Both raters agreed that there were no indications 
of language interference errors. 

oe In the case of frequencies of peer interaction, 
the ratio for the immigrant child was 8:10; while, the ratio 
for the: Canadian child was 1:1. 

a In the case of the frequencies for teacher initi- 
ated scorable interactions, the ratio for the immigrant 
child was 5:5; while, the ratio for the Canadian child was 
pa bs 

4. In the case of the qualitative analysis of scorable 


interactions, the interscorable reliabilities, as calculated 
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using the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient, 
were as follows. 

a) ForetherlPA, sthercoefficientsforeteacher 
was .988; the coefficient for the immigrant child was .949; 
the coefficient for the Canadian child was .913. 

ii) For the M-M, the coefficient for teacher was 
pouermmthe coctficient for the immigrant child was .845; 
the coefficient for the Canadian child was .882. 
According to Heinicke and Bales (1953) and Bales (1968) 
the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was an 
acceptable means of determining interscorer reliability. 
When this analysis was used, the suggested criterion of 
acceptance was .80. 

Since all of the interscorer agreements were within 

the level of acceptance, the raters were allowed to score 
the videotaped data of the study. This consisted of approxi- 
mately 3.07 hours of videotaped data for the upper socio- 
economic level school, 1.78 hours for the middle socioecon- 
omic level ischool;eandw3.47, hours for the lower socioeconomic 
level school. (There were 5 days of videotaped data for the 
upper socioeconomic level school, 3 days of videotaped data 


for the middle socioeconomic level school, and 4 days of 
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videotaped data for the lower socioeconomic level school.) 
Transcripts of the significant interactions between 


the teacher and the target subjects were provided for all 
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the taped data. They included an indication of the frequency 


of interactions between the target subjects and their peers. 
The rater was asked to check the accuracy of these frequency 


counts. 


The transcripts were to guide the rater with the coding, 


without restricting her. For instance, if the rater observed 


an interaction between the teacher and a target subject 
which she thought was scorable but which did not appear 
on the transcript, the rater was expected to code the inter- 
action and note it on the transcript. 

In the final analysis, one rater scored approximately 
2.10 hours of data on the upper socioeconomic level school, 
1.00 hour of the data on the middle socioeconomic level 
school, and 2.57 hours of the data on the lower level socio- 
Bee school. The other rater scored approximately 1.00, 
1.00, and 1.00 hours respectively. 

At the end of the coding period a raat an OL 


interscorer reliability on the IPA and the M-M was done. 
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The interscorer coefficients were as follows. 

Le For the IPA, the Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient was .998 for the teacher, .985 for the 
imm2 grants child, andm.0G7, for the Canadian child, 

Ze For the M-M, the coefficient was .997 for the 
Peacnher. JoSmelonecnemimm grantechi |1d—e.and..995 for the 
Ganesdtan child. 

These coefficients were the same or higher than the training 
coefficients. This suggested that the agreement between the 
raters on the coding increased as the two raters worked with 
the data. 

Statistical Analysis of the Data 

Since 11 immigrant students and 11 Canadian students 
took part in this study and since a number of the measured 
variables were ordinal variables, all hypotheses were tested 
using non-parametric statistics (Edwards, 1974; Ferguson, 
1971). 

To test the differences between the immigrant subjects 
and the Canadian subjects and between the upper, middle, 
and lower socioeconomic groups, a Kruskal-Wallis one-way 
analysis of variance by rank was used. Generally when the 
Kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance is used to test a hypo- 


thesis, its function is to determine if the two samples come 
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from the same population distribution. If however, it can 
be assumed that the two samples come from population dis- 
tributions with equivalent shapes and variances, then this 
statistic can be used as a test of central tendency (Ferguson, 
LS Ails)ae 

To test the relationship between the affective and 
social variables and the adjustment variables, a Spearman's 
GOcEEICtente Or rank COLrelacion was Calculatea™=(Ferguson, 
1971) 
Limitations of the Study 

dees The sample size was small. Only 11 immigrant 
subjects and 11 Canadian subjects took part in the study. 

2° The immigrant subjects were matched with a 
Canadian subject; therefore, the study was limited by the 
problems of a matched sample (Hopkins, 1969; Stanley, 1967). 

ce The schools were not selected at random from 
appropriate schools in each of the three socioeconomic 
uavelee Instead, schools that were thought to contain 
Children who met the criteria for immigrant child and 
Canadian child were contacted until three schools, one from 
each of the three socioeconomic levels, agreed to take part. 
In addition, the sample of immigrant children and Canadian 


children were not selected from all possible students in 
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the classroom but from the final group of students whose 
parents allowed them to take part in the study. Therefore, 
the study was Jimited by the restrictions of.a volunteer 
sample (Rosenthal & Rosnow, 1975). 

4. Differences in classroom activities and teacher 
style of teaching were apparent. Such variations would 
probably influence the classroom interaction (Marshall, 
Hartsough, Green, & Lawrence, 1977; McGraw, Wardrop, & 
Puncagmel O72 Peak ssl 95 3). 

Sie During the videotaping session, only one camera 
was used; therefore, the target subjects were not observed 
wreheequaleclaricy. 

6. Since both a camera and the researcher were present 
during the videotaping sessions, distortions in classroom 
Sculvitiecsaweles IKelye( Borg & Gall 19/1) 3Gel vert .eLooo. 
Herbert, 1970; Lutz & Ramsey, 1974; Mercatoris & Craighead, 
1974: Samph, 1976; Wilson, 1977). 

tdi The alienation scale, the teacher attitude ques- 
tionnaire, and the parent attitude questionnaire were not 
investigated extensively to determine their validity and 


reliability. 
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CHAPTER V 
RESULTS 

In this chapter, the results of the study are presented. 
The hypotheses on the differences between the immigrant 
children and the Canadian children were tested first. Follow- 
ing this, the hypotheses on the relationship between the 
critical cognitive, affective, and social variables and the 
adjustment of immigrant children to learning were considered. 
The chapter ends with an exploration of the parent attitudes 
to their mother culture and to school learning in the second 
culture and an exploration of the teacher's attitudes to 
his/her immigrant students. 
Differences Between Immigrant Children and Canadian Children 

To test hypotheses 1 to 11 Kruskal-Wallis one-way 
analyses of variance by rank were performed. The results 
were reported in Tables 1 to 14. The obtained values for 
the tests were not significant at a probability level of 
.05; therefore, all of the 11 hypotheses were rejected. The 
immigrant subjects did not differ significantly from the 
Canadian subjects on any of the cognitive, social, affective, 


and adjustment variables under investigation. 
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KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Academic 
Achievement 
Reading 
Vocabulary 


Arithmetic 
calculation 


Arithmetic 


problems 


(af = 1) 
(af = 1) 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Sums of Ranks 


Immigrant Canadian 


101.00 Saf OhE) 
Gos00 44.00 
ithe (Oe, 141.00 
1h 20 TN aoe) 


of 


100 


Corrected 
H 


H-1--There will be a significant difference between the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on academic 


achievement. 
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TABLE 2 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 





ALIENATION 
Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Alienation Immigrant Canadian df H H 
Powerlessness SOO DEM ene OLE) «= 1b 818) 0.48 OF20 
Self-estrange- 
ment Vik PR i8) 140790 se. OO 0265 0235 
Isolation hee O®) ieee OO 00 0.09 O09 
Normlessness 155300 cL SaO0 1.00 Use L Oe 
Alienation 
(lotal:) 200 1s Ome 0) 0.00 0.00 
Note. X* (af = 1) = 3.84, p < .05. 
x2 (df = 1) = 6.64, p< .0l. 


H-2--There will be a significant difference between the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on their feelings 
toward their school (alienation). 
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TABLE 3 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 


English 
Proficrency 


Verbal Expres- 


sion (ITPA) EOS 350 
Language Inter- 
ference S200 
Note. xe (af = 1) = 3.84, 
Sie clea) 6.64, 


H-3--There will be a 
immigrant child 
proficiency. 


Sums of Ranks 
Mimrgrantascanaulan | ai 


3 OO mes OO 


2 Ome OO 


De ae05- 
Dee Ore 


is 


Aa: 


Corrected 


APES) 


significant difference between the 
and the Canadian child on English 
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TABLE 4 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


ACADEMIC SELF-CONCEPT 





Academic Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Self-Concept Immigrant Canadian df H H 
Composite Score 3 1700 ieee O1ey they t16) OF09 02.09 
General Ability 267.00 V2 OOTeL. OO 0.00 0.00 
Arithmetic 

Ability 144.50 LOS. 50g L700 1.40 1.43 


General School 
Satisfaction 1938.50 Mage stegep AE AL ETS) 0.62 = 65 


Reading & Spelling 
Ability 2237.50 245 50m 1.00 O02 Oa02 


Penmanship & 
Neatness T3700 EG OOwele GO 0.48 0.48 


Confidence of 





Academic 
Ability 134.50 135000 1 O0MmmO.23 0.29 
NGPeeMEX qe (GE 6=481) =) 32540 pac .05. 
x2 (af = 1) = 6.64, p <¢.01. 


H-A--There will tbe a significant difference between) the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on academic 
self-concept. 
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TABLE 8 
KRUSKAL-WALLIS. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
ACHIEVEMENT-MOTIVATIONAL (A-M) AND 


HUMAN-RELATIONAL (H-R) STYLES 





A-M & H-R Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Styles Immigrant Canadian df igh H 





Achievement for 


Family 138200 JLIbSy(@N0) SE ela) Oey) OSs 
Cooperative 
Achievement iL ABS) 216) SD O0eeeL.00 OS LANG) 


Need for Personal 
Achievement 252 OO eZ O Omens OO ORO OTOL 


Need to be 
Accepted by 
Authority DEAN ONG: OO Gm OO Onis Wee 


Need for Personal 





Enjoyment ECS S18) PES 00 mel O0 On 2 Ib IEy 
Need Affiliation 139.00 dhaless 618), aks) 16 0.67 0.78 
Need to Nuture eZ ce 0 T4035 0500 0.85 133 
Need Succorance P3sc50 1450s 1.00 0262 Ona 
Need to Conform e200 UPAS PMOL AOE O20 Os Ok 
Courlice 20200 keys lle) Ab O@) OeaS OR20 
Culture IPE AOL) 132 OO Nee. 00 ORs OnS7 
Note xe (che = ob 2 S664, is SS ss 


ae 1 = 2 Gil, 7 Cane, 
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& Saar 
ISMATASY 30 BIavaews aT idAWw-2A20aa 
ott, (M-A) C&O PTAVTIGM<TUSIEVa Eas 


sqyta (7q-Ry LAO CASS Are 
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H-7--The achievement-motivational style of the immigrant 
child will) difter significantly from the achievement— 
motivational style of his Canadian peers. 


H-8--The human-relational style of the immigrant child 
will differ significantly from the human-relational 
style of his Canadian peers. 
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TABLE 9 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


PEER RELATIONSHIP 


Peer Sums of Ranks 

Relationship Immigrant Canadian df H 
Sociometric 

Scale 143.00 ieLOROO0 wane. O10 inlay, 
Bueiuencyaor 

interactions 

between tar- 

get students 

& peers 104.00 LOG.O00% 1-00 O50 
Note. xX* (df = 1) = 3.84, p <.05. 

x° (af = 1) = 6.64, p <.01 


20 


Corrected 


H-9--The relationship between the immigrant child and his 
peers will differ significantly from the relationship 


between the Canadian child and his peers. 
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TABLE 10 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


TEACHER RELATIONSHIP 





Teacher Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Relationship Immigrant Canadian df H H 





Frequency of 
teacher 
iniated in- 
teractions 
between teac- 
her & student 98.00 eo OO eee. 00 O25 OMzc 


Frequency of in- 


teractions 
between teac- 
her & student 105.00 TO52002 1700 3 -0200 -0.00 
2 
Note. X, (df = 1) Slejevila Isy RCel@ oe 
Mee (dt 1) On .O4 epic. 0.1 


H-10--There will be a significant difference between the 
amo rant, chijldmandmathesCanadtanechl |] deonscnemt cache igs 
relationship with his or her students. 
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TABLE li 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


BALES' INTERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS FOR TEACHER 





Bales' Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Categories Immigrant Canadian df et H 
Seems Friendly 109% 00 LUORN GlOF = 1h Ar Oye! 0.09 0.09 
Dramatizes STS NOlS) JETS VOLO aLasteye) Oe Sa ORE, 
Agrees 230510 oN GONGF AAO) 3.16 yee 
Gives Suggestion 112.50 DUlSee WER 0.32 Res) 
Gives Opinion 87.00 123. U0 gl. 00 iheatsis Lae. 
Give=slnrormatiton, 109. 50 POO RS Ole ale. OO (8) uke Oc 12 


Asks for Infor- 


mation LOOe a0 bOd 250 1700 0.00 0.00 
Sev omtoreoptnt?on. LOS ..50 LOPS U0 s 00 On09 0.09 
Asks for 

Suggestion HOS s00 Den Ome 0.0 OG. 09 erie) 
Disagrees LOS.00 HOS. O00 Re 00m O00 -0.00 
Shows Tension 94.50 uo moOe LOO On G3 0.66 
Seems Negative 94.00 OO One U 0769 One 
Note. x? (af = 1) = 3.84, p < 105. 

ne (eke ee NPS Ear, sy e< wlUal 


H-11--There will be a significant difference between the 
immigrant child and the Canadian child on the quality 
of the classroom interaction between the target subjects 


and the teacher (Tables 11-14). 
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TABLE 12 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


MCLEISH-MARTIN CODING SYSTEM FOR TEACHER 





McLeish-Martin Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Categories Immigrant Canadian df gl H 
Mand EVOS00 92200 1200 0.97 0.97 
Tact 97.00 TRS S00"  LF00 OF37 Os37 
Extended Tact 105250 L042250° 21200 0.00 0.00 
Echoic LOQSOO0 LOMSOG. es00 0.09 0.09 
Intraverbals BO2Zs50 107-450 2200 0.04 Os! 
Dominant Control 86.50 23h 50° Bes00 396 2601 
Negative 
Affective 100.00 L1VOs00 1300 Oye ba! Ors 
Informative 
Autoclitics 90.00 iO O08 elt O00 1.29 1.88 
Submissive 
Control 95.00 m5 008 1-00 Omi, abAahS) 
Positive 
Affective 119.00 Or 00. “Vs00 a2 VeLe 
Note. xX* (df = = 3.84, p <.05. 
x2 (df = 1) = 6.64, p <.01. 
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TABLE 13 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


P32 





BALES' INTERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS FOR STUDENT 
Bales' Sums of Ranks Corrected 

Categories Immigrant Canadian df H H 
Seems Friendly LOIes00 LOSSC0OF 200 OR09 G09 
Dramatizes Ome 50 sFe5 0" x00 0789 Ono 
Agrees 95°00 PSsO00F F200 O51 0.68 
Gives Suggestion 118.50 Cir OF 15700 1.04 P06 
Gives Opinion LES2O0 O2-00F 12500 ORO") 0.99 
Gives Information 97.00 PESOO 100 Of937 OFES¥ 
Asks for 

Information AL ALN sie) 9enD 0" 100 0.24 OLE25 
Asks for Opinion 110.00 HOOT OO mei. 00 0.14 00 
Asks for 

Suggestion 100.00 ORO Oa .00 0.14 i 00 
Disagrees L2hp 28) eho eS Osta 00 Ona 0.45 
Shows Tension 1O0@%30 VOoRDOF 15-00 OrelZ OneleZ 
Seems Negative LOZ00 OG. OO mel O O205 ORG 
Note. X° (Geke I) cs SiS jer SS ofOB)c 
pi << (df —1) 206.64 ,epecs0ls 
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TABLE 14 


KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


MCLEISH-MARTIN CODING SYSTEM FOR STUDENT 


McLeish-Martin 
Categories 

Mand 

mace 

Extended Tact 
Echoic 
Intraverbals 

Dominant Control 


Negative Affec- 
tive 


Informative 
Autoclitics 


Submissive 
GOncCLEOU 


Positive 
Affective 


Sums of Ranks 


JAIL aN9, 


105-00 


108.00 


ee OO 


98.00 


LOD. 00 


nue 00 


000.00 


POV O 


EMS) 6 S08) 


Immigrant Canadian 


997-00 


05500 


102500 


o9e 00 


SAL OG, 


108.00 


98.00 


000.00 


LO2.50 


SLE Sips 'oN8) 


df 


Corrected 
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The Relationship Between the Critical Cognitive, Affective, 
and Social’ Variables and the Adjustment of Immigrant Children 


to Learning 


sinceythe immigrant subjects did not differ significant- 
iveuronathe.Canadivanssubjects on all of the critical variables 
under investigation, the relationships between the cognitive, 
social, and affective variables and the variable of adjust- 
ment to learning among the immigrant subjects were not 
explored. 
Parents' Attitudes to their Mother Culture and to School | 
Learning in the Second Culture 

The author was interested in exploring the attitudes 
of the parents of the immigrant children toward their mother 
cultures and toward their children's school learning in the 
second culture. As a result, the parents of the immigrant 
subjects were contacted by phone and were asked to answer a 
number of questions that explored these attitudes. The 
information highlighted below was taken from the answers of 
six immigrant parents. (For a detailed presentation of 
frequency and variety of responses, see Appendix De) 

Attitude to their Mother Culture 

All parents who were interviewed had been born and 


educated outside Canada and, generally, had immigrated to 
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Canada shromethermeiandssof birth withins the tast .5. to, LO 
vVears. wins li ghtwomathis,, several of the immigrant. children 
had been born outside Canada; however, all children had 
received their four grades of schooling within Canada and 
some had spent a number of their pre-school years in the 
Canadian culture. In accordance with the definition of 
immigrant child, all of the immigrant subjects spoke a 
language other than English a majority of the time in the 
home. The parents encouraged their children to converse in 
the mother language at home and occasionally outside the 
home; however, none of the parents provided formal lessons 
in the mother tongue. All teaching of the mother language 
was provided within the home. 

Although these parents seemed to promote the mother 
language within the home, they did not appear to emphasize 
the mother language to the same extent outside the home. 
Three of the six parents encouraged their children to con- 
verse in the mother tongue outside the home. In addition, 
these parents did not appear to promote other cultural 
activities such as music festivals, dance outside the home. 
Only one parent took her children to other cultural activi- 
ties outside the home, 4 or 5 times a year. Thus, for this 


group, of immigrant.children, the mother, culture as defined 
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by the mother language and cultural activities such as music, 
dance, appeared to be promoted mainly within the home. 

School Learning in a Second Culture 

Although all the parents who answered the parent 
attitude questionnaire had at least two school aged children, 
the answers that were provided on the attitude to school 
learning in the second culture were centered around their 
children in grade 4. 

All the parents seemed to be generally pleased with 
their children's schools. Most expressed satisfaction with 
the curriculum. Five of the six parents gave no as the 
answer to the following two questions--Is there anything 
taught in school which you think should not be taught? and 
Is there anything not taught in school which you think 
should be taught? 

Parents seemed to be generally satisfied with other 
aspects of school life. In answer to the question about 
what they liked most about their children's schools, parents 
mentioned the friendly atmosphere around the schools, the 
good teaching, and the extracurricular activities. When 
asked what they disliked most about their children's schools, 
four of the six parents stated that they did not know. 


All parents wanted their children to complete high 
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school and to go on to higher education, preferably the 
university. Most parents, however, were uncertain as to 
whether or not their children would obtain these goals. 
The researcher suggests that this uncertainty did not stem 
Eromeaelacksofeinterest= but from sthewyouth of the children. 

In all families, at least one of the parents assisted 
his/her child with homework. Parents spent for the most 
part, one hour a week helping with homework. 

Most of the parents had visited their children's schools. 
These visits were made, for the most part, at the request of 
the teacher or school administration. The frequency of the 
visits ranged from one to three times a year. 

In light of the parent answers on curriculum, school 
life, higher education, homework, and school visits, it 
would appear as if these parents both passively and actively 
accepted school learning in Edmonton (the second culture). 
Teacher's Attitude to His/Her Immigrant Students 

The author was interested in exploring the following 
teacher attitudes: 

1s The teacher's attitude toward his/her immigrant 
students as learners. 

Dre The teacher's attitude toward his/her immigrant 


students as learners from different cultures. 
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38 The teacher's attitude to an educational policy of 
muLercuLturalism: 

4. The routines of teachers, peers, and school admini- 
stration that could suggest active and/or passive acceptance 
or rejection of the immigrant children. 

As a result, a questionnaire that examined these inter- 
ests was given to each of the three regular classroom 
teachers who taught the immigrant subjects. The information 
highlighted below was taken from the answers of the three 
teachers. (For a detailed presentation of the frequency 
and variety of responses see Appendix D.) 

The Immigrant Student as a Learner 

Each of the three teachers appeared to be aware of the 
learning difficulties of their immigrant students and was 
able to indicate the areas of learning difficulty and the 
degEeerOLre this difficulty. "In this study, the least “amount 
of difficulty was experienced by the immigrant students in 
therupper "socioeconomic school.” In question 5, the teacher 
iethe tipper socioeconomic school circled jlmtrle diriaculcy. 
for 18 of the 21 investigated areas and "some difficulty" 
for the remaining 3 areas. This was compared to the answers 
from the teachers in the other two schools. The teacher of 


the middle socioeconomic school circled "little difficulty" 
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EQimeemareacs, wisomesditticulty.innlJsarcasnandsimuchadiffi— 
culty" in 7 areas. The teacher in the lower socioeconomic 
bevelaschoolsindicatedsslaittlesdifficulty"sins 5 areas, some 
Ito culty iene Qeorcasmancd emuchedirfiicultyvieingd4warcas: 
The areas which all teachers agreed presented little diffi- 
culty for immigrant students were handwriting and participa- 
ELrOneineclassroomeactivititess Such AS art, eplays,smusic 
groups, and field trips. The area in which all teachers 
agreed that immigrant students experienced some difficulties 
was English pronunciation. 

The Immigrant Student as a Learner from a Different 
Culture 

All of the three teachers appeared to be aware of the 
unique learning problems of their immigrant students. When 
the teachers were asked, "What do you consider to be the 
major problem facing your new Canadian students?" one 
teacher stated that the major problem was selecting the 
ach & ee in English to express ideas. The second teacher 
indicated that the major concern was the comprehension or 
understanding of classroom material. The remaining teacher 
felt that the feelings of acceptance and having friends was 
the central problem. 


The teachers, for thesmost part,. suggested, that the 
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problems and difficulties experienced by the immigrant stu- 
dents were generally common to all ethnic groups. Although 
one teacher did indicate that the Chinese immigrant students 
in her classroom had more difficulties with English suffixes 
in oral and written work than any other immigrant group, the 
remaining two teachers stated that there was no immigrant 
group in their classroom that had more difficulties than 

any other immigrant group. 

The teachers, for the most part, appeared to be aware 
of the unique problem that they experienced as teachers of 
immigrant students. Although one teacher indicated that 
there were no special problems facing her as a teacher of 
immigrant students, the remaining two teachers mentioned the 
language barrier and the constant doubt as to whether or not 
the immigrant students really understood what was being 
taught. 

The three teachers also appeared to be aware of the 
problems resulting from the unique attitudes or customs of 
the parents of immigrant students. On the question "Do the 
attitudes or customs of parents of new Canadian children 
present any problems...?" the teachers answered that the 
parents' attitudes to discipline and the eating habits 


occasionally presented problems for the immigrant students 
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inwschool’ 

In light of answers presented above, it would appear 
that these three teachers had some understanding of the 
unique learning and teaching problems of the immigrant 
students in their classrooms. 

AnehducatronalePolicy of Multiculturalism 

The teachers in this study seemed to view an educational 
policy of multiculturalism in a positive manner. All agreed 
that one of the aims of a school should be to prepare all 
students for life in a multicultural society. 

Classroom Routines 

Immigrant students appeared to be actively and passively 
accepted by their Canadian peers. All three teachers reported 
that their immigrant students were well accepted by the 
other students in their classrooms. In addition, the results 
on student-peer relationship tested under hypothesis 9 
indicated that the immigrant subjects were mentioned as 
frequently as the Canadian subjects on the sociometric scale 
and that the other students in the classrooms interacted as 
frequently with the immigrant subjects as they did with the 
Canadian subjects. 

The immigrant students in this study appeared to be 


actively accepted by the school administration. These 
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students were integrated into the regular school routine. 

In two of the schools, the immigrant students were in the 
regular classrooms all day. In the remaining school the 
immigrant students along with a number of their peers were 
removed daily from their regular classroom to attend language 
arts and French classes. 

The immigrant students appeared to be actively accepted 
by their teachers. As was indicated earlier in the results 
on student-teacher relationship and student-teacher inter- 
action, teachers interacted as frequently with their immi- 
grant students as they did with their Canadian students, 
directed as many interactions toward their immigrant students 
as toward their Canadian students, and did not appear to 
vary the quality of their behaviors between the two groups. 
As was suggested in the answers of the teacher questionnaire, 
all of the teachers encouraged contact between the home and 
school. The home-school contact, however, was limited. 

5a summary, the immigrant students appeared to be 
actively and passively accepted by the school administration, 
their teachers, and their peers. The school suggested their 
active acceptance by the practice of integrating these 
students into the regular school routine. The peer group 


indicated their passive acceptance by the responses on the 
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sociometric scale and their active acceptance through their 
classroom interaction. As for the teachers, they appeared 
to be aware of the learning problems of their immigrant 
students as learners and as learners from different cultures 
and supported an educational policy of multiculturalism. 
Together, these results suggested passive acceptance by the 
teachers. In addition, the teachers made little distinction 
between the immigrant students and the Canadian students 

as to the frequency and the quality of the interaction and 
encouraged home-school contact. These results suggested 
activeyacceptance 7) In; total, the .cesults ysuggested: that 

the immigrant students were accepted as members of the 


classroom rather than as members of an unique ethnic group. 
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CHAPTER VI 
DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this chapter, the major findings of the study are 
discussed. Following this, the study is compared with the 
relevant literature and the implications for education and 
research are considered. Next, the trends from ad hoc in- 
vestigations are examined and suggestions for observational 
methodology are presented. In conclusion, the highlights of 
the results and discussion are summarized. 
The Major Findings of the Study 

In Chapter III it was hypothesized that significant 
differences between Canadian students and immigrant students 
would “besfound onthe cognitive; eatfective;psocial,,and 
adjustment variables highlighted in this study and, if dif- 
ferences were found, they would relate significantly to the 
adjustment of the immigrant child. The results of the study 
did not support the hypotheses. The immigrant subjects did 
not differ significantly from the Canadian subjects on any 
Of the®cognitive, lafitective; social; yor, adgustmentavarniables: 

Ingorder to explarnethe! findings, s2 te seemedi necessary 
to relook at the data from the home and the school. The 
immigrant students in this study came from homes that taught 


and promoted a non-English speaking culture within the home. 
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These parents, also, both actively and passively seemed to 
create a positive home environment for school learning. 
Within the school, the immigrant students seemed to be both 
actively and passively accepted by the school administration, 
their teachers, and their peers. Little distinction was made 
between the immigrant students and the Canadian students. 

The immigrant students seemed to be accepted as members of 
the classrooms rather than members of unique cultural groups. 
According to a number of researchers (Gardner, 1968; 
SGarsOneLecs@amocrt, 19727 Hernandez, 19/3; Varamillo, 19/3; 
Lambert, 1967; Nida, 1971; Ramirez III & Castaneda, 1974), 
learning a second language was facilitated if the student 

had a positive attitude toward second language learning. 
Since learning a second language implied learning many of 
the attitudes and beliefs of the second culture (Hernandez, 
1973), the acquisition of a second language was enhanced 
Sips the learner held a positive regard for bilingualism and 
biculturalism. 

Researchers (Bouton, 1975; Gardner, 1968; Hernandez, 
1973; Justin, 1970; Levine, 1969; Lindsfor, 1980) have 
suggested that the home and the school could have played 
a major role in ensuring a positive attitude toward bilin- 


ualism and biculturalism among second language learners. 
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In order to fulfill the role, the home and the school had 
to create environments in which the language and culture of 
the mother culture and the second culture were accepted and 
in which the two cultures appeared to work in harmony with 
each other. These environments, in turn, would have facili- 
tated second language learning. 

In the present study, the homes and schools appeared 
to fulfill the role of ensuring a positive attitude toward 
bilingualism and biculturalism. In the home, the mother 
culture was promoted; however, the second culture was both 
actively and passively accepted. In the schools, the 
second culture was promoted; however, the immigrant students 
seemed to be actively and passively accepted by the school 
administration, teachers, and peers. In the home and school 
both cultures appeared to be accepted and appeared to work 
in harmony with each other. Such environments should have 
ensured a positive attitude toward bilingualism and bicul- 
Saran anongmLmmiguant children vand, intuin facilitated 
the learning fofsEnglichs) ginwthis, study; thus was founds to 
be the case. The immigrant subjects did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the Canadian subjects on any of the measures of 
English, proficiency. 


Although the researchers on second language learning 
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have not suggested that home and school environments of 
cultural acceptance and harmony could have facilitated 
Othersaspects Of Seconducultural learning, results-of the 
present study implied that they do. The immigrant subjects 
in this study did not differ significantly from the Canadian 
subjects on any of the other affective, social, and adjust- 
ment variables. As a result, it was suggested that a home 
and school environment in which the language and culture of 
the mother culture and second culture were accepted, and in 
which the two cultures appeared to work in harmony with one 
another, facilitated many aspects of second cultural learning. 
(See Figure 4.) 

Although the study findings appeared to be supported 
by the literature on second language learning, the study 
results differed from much of the literature on the ethnic- 
Monorltyechi ld. One would then have posed the question: 
Why? The answer to this question would probably have come 
from one of two sources. 

Les Differences in research design, or 

2s Differences in research population. 

Differences in Research Design 

The differences in research design centered around the 


differences in sample size, definition of terms, and 
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instrumentation. 

In the present study, the sample was comprised of a 
Cotaleofs22uchil drenm@Llsimmigrantychildren andyilpCanadian 
children). Much of the comparative literature reported 
total sample sizes.of 40 or more children (group sizes of 
20 or more children). A few studies, however, had total 
Samp lees1 ZeSuOtee atoms 4acha lorena (Grolupysi Zes sOLe2atOeLs) . 
These latter studies investigated different aspects of the 
field; from language development among ethnic-minority 
students (Geffner & Hochberg, 1975; Hall & Turner, 1974) 
to teacher-student interaction (Byer & Byer, 1972, Rist, 
1970) and second language learning (Burling, 1978; Leopold, 
1978; Ravem, 1974a; 1974b; 1978). These smaller studies . 
have supported some of the results in their field. For 
example, Byers and Byers (1972) observed a group of four 
girls (two black and two white) interaction with the teacher. 
Tie PE reported that one of the white children and 
one of the black children were considerably more active and 
interested :in initiating interaction with the teacher than 
the other children. In the first 10 minutes of observations, 
the more active black child glanced at the teacher 35 times 
and caught the teacher's attentions 4 of the times. The 


more active white girl looked at the teacher 14 times and 
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caught the teacher's attention 8 of the times. Initially, 
the results suggested that the teacher did not interact as 
frequently with the ethnic-minority student as with the 
ethnic-majority student, a suggestion that was consistent 
with the literature (Brophy & Good, 1974; Hillman & Daven- 
POBC, Slo Oe Jackson seCosca,#l0/4)"2 These Tesearchers* 
however, were able to provide additional information on 

the teacher-student interaction phenomena. Some of the 
differences which might have appeared to be representative 

of teacher discrimination could have been the result of 
differences in the student's familiarity with the culturally- 
determined communication patterns of the teacher. The 

white child had more successful interactions with the teacher 
because she was more familiar with the teacher's communica- 
tion patterns. 

In the present study, the subjects were immigrant 
children who had been selected according to their mother 
language and according to the length of time that they and 
their families had spent in the second culture. In much of 
the comparative literature, the subjects were called ethnic- 
minority children and were defined by their mother language 
and/or culture. For example, the comparative literature 


looked at Black American students, Spanish American students, 
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Mexican-American students, and Anglo-American students to 
name a few. There was no indication of the length of time 
that the ethnic-minority subjects had spent in the second 
culture. Since the amount of exposure to a second culture 
can facilitate second language learning (Hannerz, 1973; 
Schumann, 1978a; 1978b) and probably other aspects of second 
cultural learning, a definition of immigrant child and even 
ethnic-minority child should include an indicator of the 
length of time spent in the second culture. 

The present study used a number of instruments to - 
measure the cognitive, affective, social, and adjustment 
variables. These instruments were frequently different 
from the instruments used in much of the comparative litera- 
ture. However, it was felt that the instruments that were 
selected measured aspects of the same domain as those used 
in the comparative literature. In addition, this study 
included observational measures that supported written 
measures. For example, peer relationship was measured by 
the scores on a sociometric scale and by the frequency of 
interaction between the target subjects and their peers. 
The results from both measures supported one another. 


Differences in Research Population 


It was certainly possible that the differences between 
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the study findings and much of the. comparative literature 
could have been explained by differences in research design. 
After reviewing these differences, however, it seemed more 
likely that the differences would have stemmed from differ- 
ences in research populations. 

In the present study, cultural harmony appeared to 
exist in the homes and the schools of the immigrant subjects. 
One might have argued that, as a result, no significant 
differences were found between the immigrant subjects and 
the Canadian subjects. In the comparative literature, it 
was possible, although not necessarily stated, that cultural 
conflict was a characteristic of the home and/or school 
environments. Cultural conflict has been reported to impede 
asSimilation, achievement, and a positive self-concept among 
ethnic-minority children (Carter, 1968; Carter & Segura, 
DOZ ewUStin 9119/07 Levine, e1509., Ramil rez Livan cascaneda, 
1974). Home and school environments in which the mother 
culture and the second culture were in conflict could explain 
some of the significant differences found in the comparative 
PeLeracure. 

The immigrant subjects in the present study were ina 
minority in the classrooms. The percentages of immigrant 


students to Canadian students ranged from 12% to 28%. In 
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addition, a wide variety of different ethnic groups were 
represented in the immigrant sample. In the comparative 
literature, it was possible, although not always indicated, 
that the ethnic-minority children were in a majority in the 
classrooms. According to Coleman, et. al., (1966) and 
Carter and Segura (1979), a substantial number of ethnic- 
minority students in elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States were in schools in which they were the 
Majority Group wa tneaddition, in much of the .comparative 
literature, the ethnic-minority sample was comprised of 
one ethnic-group (Black Americans or Mexican Americans). 
The, literature on the proportion of ethnic-minority 
to ethnic-majority students in schools has been generally 
inconclusive (Carter & Segura, 1979; Coleman, et. al., 1966; 
Hodgkins & Stakenas, 1969; Rosenberg & Simmons, 1971; St. 
John, 1975; Stephan & Kennedy, 1975; Stephan & Rosenfeld, 
1978). However, the research on this variable has centered 
ecient, and ethnic-majority children in 
segregated and desegregated schools. Such research could 
have been limited by extraneous variables such as poverty, 
prejudice, inappropriate curriculum, and inadequate school 


facilities (St. John, 1975).. 
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Implications for Education and Research 


In this study, grade 4, immigrant students had adjusted 
to learning in a second culture. Their adjustment, however, 
appeared to be dependent on three factors--the time spent 
in the second culture, the proportion of ethnic-minority 
students to ethnic-majority students, and cultural harmony 
within the school and home. 

Time Spent in the Second Culture 

The immigrant children in this study had spent at 
least five years in the Canadian culture and had received 
MO t hel weschooling: inyCanada. © Thetimplicaticon cf thivs 
study, therefore, was that grade 4, immigrant students could 
have adjusted to learning in a second culture if they had 
spent at least five years in the second culture and had 
received all of their schooling there. The literature has 
suggested that the amount of exposure to a second culture 
could have facilitated second language learning (Hannerz, 
1973; Schumann, 1978a; 1978b) but it has not indicated how 
much exposure was necessary. Further research would be 
necessary to explore the adjustment of grade 4, immigrant 
students who had spent less than five years in the second 
culture and/or who had not received all of their schooling 


in the second culture. 
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The Proportion of Ethnic-Minority Students to Ethnic- 
Majority Students 


The immigrant sample in this study formed a minority 
group within the classroom. The percentage of immigrant 
students ranged from 12% to 28%. In addition, a wide variety 
of different ethnic groups were represented in the immigrant 
sample. These results, therefore, impled that the adjust- 
ment of grade 4, immigrant students could have been dependent 
on the percentage of ethnic-minority to ethnic-majority 
students in the classroom. This percentage could have 
approached 28% and the immigrant students would still have 
adjusted to learning in the second culture. In addition, 
the study results implied that the adjustment of grade 4, 
immigrant students could have been dependent on an immigrant 
student population in which a number of different minority 
ethnic groups were present. 

theslateratures one theseLLectssof ethnic-minority, Cehnics 
majority, school proportion on ethnic-minority behavior has 
beensinconclusive (Carter Ss Segura, 1979; Coleman, setival-, 
1966; St. John, 1975; Stephan & Kennedy, 1975; Stephan & 
Rosenfeld, 1978). Much of this research, however, has 
centered around ethnic-minority students and ethnic-majority 


students in segregated and desegregated schools and, as a 
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result, could have been limited by extraneous variables 
(Soe Onn abl O75) 5. 

Lindsfor (1980) has suggested that second language 
learning could have been facilitated if teachers provided 
second language learners opportunities to interact with 
their second language peers. Such opportunities allowed 
the second language learner time to practice their second 
language skills. Lambert (1967) has also suggested that 


opportunities to practice the second language facilitated 


second language learning. He indicated that in many immi- 


grant homes the mother tongue was used and, as a result, 


the immigrant child was not provided with sufficient oppor- 
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tunities to practice the second language. If this was indeed 


the case, then second language learners would be dependent 
on his/her teachers and peers to provide the opportunities 
to practice. As a result, the proportion of ethnic-minority 


students to ethnic-majority students could have been a cri- 


Eicalstactor to the adjustment. of simmigrantestudents: 


Further research would be necessary to investigate (a) 


schools in which the percentage of ethnic-minority students 


to ethnic-majority students was greater than 28%, and (b) 


schools in which the percentage of ethnic-minority students 


to ethnic-majority students was less than 28% and in which 
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the ethnic-minority population included only one or two 
unique ethnic groups. 

Cultural Harmony Within the School and Home 

The immigrant students in this study came from home 
and school environments in which cultural harmony appeared 
to prevail. In the homes, the mother culture was promoted 
and, at the same time, the second culture was both actively 
and passively accepted. In the schools, the second culture 
was promoted and, at the same time, the immigrant students 
seemed to be actively and passively accepted by the school 
administration, teachers, and peers. The implication of 
these results was that the adjustment of grade 4, immigrant 
students could have been dependent on the presence of cul- 
tural harmony within the schools and homes. 

The importance of cultural harmony within the homes 
and schools to second language learning has been well docu- 
mented (Bouton, 1975; Gardner, 1968; Hernandez, 1973; Justin, 
1970; Levine, 1969; Lindsfor, 1980). In addition, the 
literature (Gardner, 1968) has indicated that the family 
must have fulfilled two roles--an active role and a passive 
role. In the active role, the parents must have actively 


and consciously encouraged their children to learn the 
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second language by making sure that the children did their 
homework, by helping the children do their homework when 
help was needed, by encouraging their children to do well, 
and by reinforcing the children's second language successes. 
In the passive role, the parents should have verbally ex- 
pressed a positive attitude toward second language learning 
and toward the second culture. The present study supported 
this position. This study also suggested that the school 
must have fulfilled the same two roles. In the active role, 
the school administration, teachers, and peers have mini- 
mized distinctions between the immigrant students and the 
ethnic-majority students by interacting equally frequently 
Wilmette tWwORGTOUDS mbyelnteracting with both groups in ya 
similar manner, and by including the members of both groups 
in the same routines. In the passive role, the peer group 
has regarded the immigrant students as friends and has given 
them equal status to ethnic-majority students. The teachers 
have See an awareness of the unique learning needs of 
their immigrant students both as learners in a second cul- 
ture and as learners from different cultures, and have held 
a positive view of an education policy of multiculturalism. 
The need for teachers and peers to fulfill these two roles 


has been supported in the literature on teacher expectation 
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(Brophy & Good, 1974; Cooper, 1979; Taylor, 1979). 

Further research, however, would be necessary to deter- 
mine if cultural harmony must exist in both the home and 
the school and to explore the active and passive roles of 
home and school. Investigations would be needed to examine 
(a) schools in communities where the home placed more em- 
phasis on the mother culture both in terms of the language 
and other cultural activities, (b) schools in communities 
where the home and the community placed considerable emphasis 
on the mother culture both in terms of the language and 
ether culturalwactivities, (¢c) schools in which’ programs 
of Canadianization were emphasized and the unigue language 
and culture of the ethnic-minorities were ignored, and (da) 
schools in which the immigrants were placed in special 
classrooms or were withdrawn daily for special classes. 

The general implication of this study was that these 
three factors were all necessary to ensure the adjustment 
of immigrant students to learning in a second culture. 
Further research is needed to determine if this was indeed 
the case or if adjustment could be ensured when only one 
or two of these factors were present. It is, therefore, 
suggested that any of the recommended investigations should 


include descriptions on the other two factors. 
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Ad Hoc Investigations 
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The results were reanalyzed to highlight possible trends 


in the data. Hypotheses 1 to 11 were retested using the 
Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance with the proba- 
bility level set at .10. The obtained values indicated a 
significant difference between the two groups on the reading 
comprehension subtest of the Canadian Test of Basic Skills 
(See Table 1) and on the "agrees" category of the Bales' 

IPA for teachers (See Table 11). 

The relationships between the two variables, reading 
comprehension and teacher's agrees behaviors, and the vari- 
ables of adjustment of immigrant children to learning were 
examined next. To test the relationships, Spearman's co- 
efficients of rank correlation were calculated. The results 
are reported in Tables 15 and 16. The obtained values indi- 
cated the following. 

Le A significant positive relationship was found 
between reading comprehension and the two math subtests of 
the Canadian Test of Basic Skills. 

Ze A significant negative relationship was found 
between reading comprehension Brcptne powerlessness score of 


the alienation scale. 


Sie A significant. negative relationship was found 
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TABLE 1 
KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


Academic Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Achievement Immigrant Canadian df H H 
Reading 101.00 52770 Of l O00 2e50 Pay ShOh e2 
Vocabulary LOoe G0 44.0058 1.00 es 2 ES ENG) 
Arithmetic 

calculation bes O00 ieee O OR 00 OR). ORL 
Arithmetic 
problems te Sig oe) ieee 00 OF 28 OAs) 
Note. .X° (df = 1) = 3.84, p < .05. 
xe (af = 1) = 6.64, p <.0Ol. 
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TABLE LL 
KRUSKAL-WALLIS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


BALES' INTERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS FOR TEACHER 








Bales" Sums of Ranks Corrected 
Categories Immigrant Canadian df H ig 
Seems Friendly LOS 00 20 1s ae cle 0.09 OF. 09 
Dramatizes Chery O18, Msbsy OKOE 2G (OX8) ORD OF 9 
Agrees 128 50 Gt eel Oo 3-16 CNA hey 33 
Gives Suggestion 112.50 SY OOP deo OR cy O38 
Gives Opinion B7..00 1a Sele seer) 1.85 bbe eR 
Gives minrormation, 109.50 OW seh y alee 8) One Oe 


Asks for Infor- 





mation 109.50 104.50. 1200) 10206 0.00 
PekomGowm Opinion 105.50 TOM O00 Fl 00— 0209 0.09 
Asks for 

Suggestion 1039700 Ove 0 Om ly. 00 Ow Os) Ome: 
Disagrees LO5.,00 POS.0 0 Srl. 00 aa 00 -0.00 
Shows Tension 94.50 US .508 ul00 memo scs 0.66 
Seems Negative 94.00 Ge UOn ew 0 OTG9 Chesed 
Note. xs (af = 1) = 3.84, 5. 

XS (dfe== 1) = 76-64 pe Cee les 
eek ce 1) Rots 1 SS B® 
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TABLE US 
SPEARMAN'S COEFFICIENTS OF RANK CORRELATION 
IMMIGRANT STUDENTS 


READING COMPREHENSION AND ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustment Reading 
Comprehension 


Academic Achievement 


Reading 1.00 
Vocabulary OD 2 
Arithmetic Calculations OE esy us 
Arithmetic Problems 0.67 ** 
Alienation 
Powerlessness S05 is) ike 
Self-estrangement OF12 
Isolation ORR 
Normlessness -0.34 
Alienation (total) -0.37 





Note: RHO = .564, p <.10. 
-648, p< .05. 
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SPEARMAN'S COEFFICIENTS OF RANK CORRELATION 


IMMIGRANT STUDENTS 


TEACHERS' AGREES BEHAVIORS AND 


Adjustment 

mic Achievement 
Reading 

Vocabulary 

Arithmetic Calculations 


Arithmetic Problems 


Alienation 


Powerlessness 
Self-estrangement 
Isolation 
Normlessness 


Pal tenataonmctotal) 


ADJUSTMENT 


Agrees Behaviors 





RHO = .564, p< .10. 
RHO = .648, p < .05. 
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between the proportion of teacher's "agrees" behavior and 
the normlessness score and the alienation or composite score 
of the alienation scale. 

Reading Comprehension 

When the level of significance was dropped to a proba- 
bility level of .10, the immigrant children obtained a sig- 
nificantly lower sum rank score on reading comprehension 
than the Canadian children did. This trend in the data was 
not unexpected. For the immigrant students, English was a 
second language. Within the home, these children spoke a 
language other than English the majority of the time. 
Lambert (1967) and Hernandez (1973) have suggested that the 
opportunities to practice the second language facilitates 
second language learning. Lambert (1967) has indicated that 
many immigrant children were not provided with sufficient 
opportunities to practice the second language since the 
mother tongue was used in the home. The lack of opportuni- 
ties to practice English could have accounted for the trend 
in the reading comprehension scores. However, English lan- 
guage differences between the two groups were not general. 
The immigrant students did not differ significantly from 
their Canadian peers on the vocabulary subtest of the Cana- 


dian Test of Basic Skills or on the verbal expressions 
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subtest of the ITPA even when the significance level was 
dropped. These ad hoc findings suggested that there was a 
tendency for immigrant students to overcome, although not 
necessarily eliminate, English language difficulties when 
they were submerged in the second culture for at least 

five years and in the school system for at least four years. 

Reading comprehension and adjustment. The ad hoc in- 
vestigations on the relationship between the scores on 
reading comprehension and on the adjustment of immigrant 
students to learning indicated that a significant positive 
relationship existed between the reading comprehension sub- 
test and the two arithmetic subtests of the Canadian Test 
of Basic Skills, and a significant negative relationship 
existed between the reading comprehension subtest and the 
powerlessness scores of the alienation scale. The former 
finding has been supported in the test literature of the 
Canadian Test of Basic Skills; while, the latter finding 
has no research support. 

The implication of the significant negative relationship 
was that with an increase in reading achievement there was 
a decrease in the feelings of powerlessness and vice versa. 
In other words, high reading achievers felt that they had 


more control over their own academic success than low reading 
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achievers. Lower reading achievers felt that their academic 
success was more dependent on teachers and school. 

Much of academic achievement seems to be dependent on 
a good understanding of English (Lindsfor, 1980). Since 
English was a second language for all immigrant subjects and 
Since the practice of English was generally left to the 
schools, it would seem logical that low reading achievers 
would have felt that their success in reading and other 
related academic areas could be dependent on the teacher 
and school. In contrast, high reading achievers who had 
probably grasped more of the fundamentals of English could 
have felt that they had a more personal control over their 
academic achievement. 

On the other hand, it could also be argued that the 
students who felt a sense of powerlessness would be the ones 
that would not have put in the same effort and therefore 
would have lower academic achievement. In contrast, those 
who felt they were in control would have put in more effort 
and therefore would have higher academic achievement. 

Reading comprehension as a predictor of adjustment. In 
the ad hoc investigations the reading comprehension subtest 
of the Canadian Test of Basic Skills related significantly 


to both aspects of school adjustment--academic achievement 
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and alienation from school. As a result, it would seem 
logical to suggest that the variable, reading comprehension 
could function as a predictor of the adjustment of immigrant 
students to learning in the Canadian English speaking school 
system. Where high scores in reading comprehension are 
obtained by immigrant students, the teacher and principal 
could predict that the same students would obtain similar 
scores in arithmetic, and would express a feeling of personal 
control over their reading success (and perhaps other areas 
of academic success). In contrast, when low scores on read- 
ing comprehension are obtained by immigrant students, the 
teachers would predict that these same students would obtain 
comparable scores in arithmetic and would feel that their 
academic success was controlled by the teacher. Further 
research would be needed to support this contention. 

Teacher's "Agrees" Behavior 

When the level of significance was dropped to a proba- 
Bulityelevel -of".L0; the intmigrant students obcainedeassi¢— 
nificantly higher sum rank score on the proportion of tea- 
cher's "agrees" behavior than their Canadian peers did. In 
other words, teachers tended to direct more "agrees" beha- 


viors toward their immigrant students than toward their 


Canadian students. 
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The "agrees" category of the IPA was one of the positive 
social-emotional categories which included those behaviors 
that indicated a passive acceptance, dwaereitaatsat and 
concurrance. In this study, it generally included those 
behaviors of the teacher that positively supported, approved, 
Or endorsed a student's correct answer to a question. Those 
behaviors included such verbal behaviors as "yes," "good," 
"right," or a repeat of a given answer and seemed to function 
both as an indicator of the accuracy of a student's answer 
and as a sign of approval for the answer. 

In the literature, differences in interaction styles 
of teachers towards students from various ethnic groups has 
been reported by Coates (1972), Hillman and Davenport (1978), 
Jackson and Cosca (1974), Katz (1973), and Rubovits and 
Maehr (1973). They have implied that these behavioral dif- 
ferences were due to differences in teacher expectations. 

In this study, teachers perceived their immigrant students 
as having difficulties in many areas surrounding English and 
the language arts. 

In two of the classrooms, teachers reported that these 
students had some difficulties in 12 of the 21 investigated 
areas and much difficulties in 4 to 7 of the areas. One of 


the teachers expressed the view that the major problem 
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confronting her as a teacher of new Canadian students was 
the constant doubt that her new Canadian students really 
understood what was being taught in class. In light of this, 
it was suggested that the teachers expected their immigrant 
students to have more nee ee in English and related 
academic areas than their Canadian students and therefore, 
tended to vary their behaviors to compensate for the expected 
differences. Teachers tended to increase those behaviors 
that emphasized to the immigrant student the accuracy of 
his/her response. Since the immigrant students had overcome 
many of the basic problems experienced by second language 
learners, the variation in teacher's "agrees" behaviors 
between the immigrant and Canadian groups was only demonstra- 
ted when using the higher significance level. 

Teacher's "agrees" behaviors and adjustment. The ad 
hoc investigations indicated that the proportion of "agrees" 
behaviors directed by the teacher toward her immigrant stu- 
dents correlated negatively with two scores of the alienation 
scale--normlessness and the composite score, alienation. 

This implied that those immigrant students who received more 
"agrees" behaviors from their teachers felt less estranged 
from their school and felt that important goals could be 


attained by socially approved means. Those immigrant 
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students who received less "agrees" behaviors from their 
teachers felt more estranged from school and felt that so- 
cially unapproved means were required in order to attain 
important goals. 

If the teacher's "agrees" behaviors functioned as a 
sign of approval for a student's answer and if the immigrant 
students perceived these behaviors as such, then the negative 
relationship between the proportion of teacher's "agrees" 
behaviors and the normlessness and the alienation scores 
would have seemed logical. The immigrant students perceived 
the teacher's "agrees" behaviors as a sign of approval of 
and acceptance by the teacher and indirectly by the school. 
These signs of approval and acceptance influenced the stu- 
dents' general feelings toward how academic goals are 
achieved. The findings suggested that teachers' behaviors 
could have played an important role in assuring the success- 
ful adjustment of immigrant children to learning in a new 
culture. However, this role may have been more important 
during the earlier stages of learning and may have become 
less important as the immigrant children adjusted academi- 
cally. Further research is needed to support this contention. 


Summary 


The ad hoc investigations highlighted trends in the 
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data that implied the importance of reading comprehension 
and teacher's behaviors to the adjustment of immigrant stu- 
dents to learning in a second culture. Research is needed 
to explore the role that these two variables play. Atten- 
tion needs to be granted to the adjustment of immigrant 
students during the early stages of submergence into the 
second culture. 
Observational Methodology 

In order to assess the quality of classroom interaction 
between the teacher and the target subjects, the researcher 
videotaped the language arts period and later analyzed the 
videotaped data using two apriori observation systems. The 
assessment procedures brought to light a number of factors 
regarding observational methodology. These factors are 
outlined below. 

Videotaping Procedures 

Although the subjects did not appear to habituate to 
the presence of the observer and the videotaping equipment, 
a number of factors used in this study appeared to minimize 
distortions inaclassroomeactivitiesss\Thesestfactons are 
discussed below. 

Ls An habituation time of 5 days was included in the 


videotaping procedure. 
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Pls The videotaping equipment was concealed in a box 
and placed at the back of the room in a fixed location. The 
box remained in this location throughout the school day. 

3. The observer remained beside the equipment during 
the videotaping session. 

4. The observer entered and left the classroom only 
at appropriate times in classroom routines (for example, 
at recess or when classes began in the morning). The obser- 
ver therefore, attended classroom activities for a fixed 
consistent period of time. 

Although the study had not included the following con- 
Siderations, the inclusion of such factors could have further 
minimized activity distortions. 

a The videotaping equipment should have been con- 
nected to an electronic timing device that switched the 
equipment on and off at a predetermined time. This would 
have meant that the observer would not have been present 
during classroom activities. 

ae Prior to the habituation period, the subjects 
should have been provided with opportunities to use the 
videotaping equipment and to view themselves during class- 
room activities. 


52 Four or more cameras should have been used to 
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collect the data. These cameras should have been concealed 
in boxes, placed in a predetermined location in the class- 
room, and left in the classroom throughout the observational 
period. 

Rater Training Procedures 

An observational analysis procedure should have inclu- 
ded a rater training period. This period should have begun 
with a brainstorming session in which the researcher and the 
raters took part. During the brainstorming session, the 
researcher and the raters should have viewed sections of the 
data that illustrated the types of behaviors that were to 
be classified. Since most apriori observation systems in- 
clude a number of categories that have been generally defined, 
the researcher and raters should have had the opportunity 
to discuss how the coding system was to be applied to the 
study videotaped data. Following the brainstorming session, 
a transcript that outlined the rules and classification 
system decided on in the brainstorming sessions should have 
been drawn up and made available to the raters. The resear- 
cher and raters should have reviewed the transcript and sec- 
tions of the videotaped data to make certain that the tran- 
script was complete. Once the pede seers and raters were 


satisfied that the transcript was complete, they should have 
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analyzed a predetermined section of the data. This analysis 
would have provided the researcher with information on the 
effectiveness of the chosen coding system, the effectiveness 
and completeness of the transcript, the degree of rater 
understanding of the modified or study coding system, and 
the degree of observer agreement (interscorer reliability). 
If problems were encountered, another brainstorming session 
should have been held and another section of data should 
have been analyzed. These two procedures should have been 
repeated until the interscorer reliability was acceptable. 
The use of brainstorming sessions to develop the study coding 
system rather than the researcher deciding on the modified 
coding system prior to analysis appeared to encourage a 
better understanding of the study coding system among raters 
and to ensure a more complete and possibly effective tran- 
SCripumotecodsnge 

Number of Raters 

Raters were used to analyze the data and to check for 
consistency in coding. When only two raters were used, 
raters tended to become familiar with each other's manner 
of coding and to accomodate. To minimize distortions in 
the analysis, three or more raters should have been used. 


Interscorer agreement should have been checked throughout 
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the period of analysis at randomly determined periods. The 
pairing of raters should have been done without raters' 


knowledge. 


Period of Coding Analysis 

The total coding period should have been the shortest 
period of time possible that would have insured consistent 
coding without exhausting raters. In order to do this, 
daily coding period should have included work periods inter- 
spersed with rest periods. Work periods should not have 
been longer than two hours and should not have totalled more 
than six hours per day. Rest periods should have been at 
least one to two hours in length and should not have been 
longer than two to three days. Extended rest periods seemed 
to interfere with raters' understanding of the coding system. 
Summary of the Study 

The immigrant subjects in this study did not differ 
Significantly from their Canadian peers on any of the 
cognitive, affective, social, and adjustment variables 
under investigation. These findings were explained by the 
data on the home and school. In both of these environments, 
the mother culture and the second culture appeared to be 
accepted and seemed to work in harmony with each other. The 


explanation was supported by the literature on second 
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language learning. 

Since the findings were different from much of the 
literature on the ethnic-minority child, the differences in 
design and research populations between this study and the 
comparative literature were discussed. Following this, 
the implications of the study for education and research 
were discussed. 

The results suggested that grade 4, immigrant students 
had adjusted to learning in a second culture; however, their 
adjustment appeared to be dependent on three factors--the 
time spent in the second culture, the proportion of ethnic- 
minority students to ethnic-majority students in the class- 
room, and cultural harmony within the school and home. 

The reanalysis of the data in the ad hoc investi- 
gations suggested that the variables reading comprehension 
and teacher's "agrees" behaviors may have been important 
factors in the adjustment of immigrant students to learning 
in a second culture. Research was recommended that attended 
to the adjustment of immigrant students during the early 
stages of submergence into the second culture. The study 
also hinted at factors that appeared to minimize the distor- 
tions in observational methodology. These factors centered 


around videotaping procedures, rater training procedures, 
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EN FACULTY OF EDUCATION 








January 14, 1980 


Dear Parents, 


I am a doctoral student at the University of Alberta. 
As part of my graduate studies, I am carrying out a research 
project. My plan is to investigate the adjustment of New 
Canadian children to learning in a new culture. It would be 
appreciated if your child could take part in this project. 


The research is to be carried out to ascertain if the 
academic achievement of New Canadian students varies consid- 
erably from that of their Canadian peers and if New Canadian 
students feel estranged from their school. In addition, this 
investigation hopes to identify factors that may relate to 
learning in a new school system. This information could be 
used to assist future New Canadian students to adjust more 
readily to his or her new school, new teacher and new peers. 


If your chtid is able to take part in this study, he or 
she will be asked to complete some paper and pencil tasks. 
In addition, he or she will be videotaped while in their 
language arts class. The videotapes will be analyzed at a 
later date and following this will be erased. 


All data collected’ will be kept in strict confidence. 
Subject's identity will remain anonymous to all except 
my Selt. 


Tt) 1s hoped that your childimay participates inmeciile 
project. If you are willing to have your child take spare, 
would you please fill out the accompanying form and return 
TomLORyOULeChL La omteacher. 


If you are interested in future information please 
contact me at 432-5030 or 467-6216. 


Thank you. 
Yours truly, 


Margaret Jamieson 
6-102 EDUCATION NORTH, EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA « T6G 2G5 * TELEPHONE (403) 432-5245 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TEACHERS 
OF NEW CANADIAN CHILDREN 


Questions 1 to 4 and 6 to 16 were selected from the 


teacher questionnaire of Ashworth (1975). The remaining 


question, question 5, was included to cover the unique needs 


of thelstudy.. 


ha 


How many New Canadian students do you teach? 
Girls Boys 
What is their age range? 


What different languages are represented and how many 
students are there in each language group? 


Student's First Number of students in 
Language class who speak the language 


Chinese 
Dinca 
French 
Finnish 
German 
Greek 
Italian 
Japanese 
Korean 
Norwegian 
Polish 
Porcuguese 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Ukrainian 
Vietnamese 
Other (specify) 
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4, Do you have your New Canadian students all day or are 


they withdrawn from regular classes for short periods 


of time? 











ay To what degree do New Canadian students experience 


difficulties in the following areas? (Please circle 


appropriate number) 


Pas rening ito English 
MeL OMS a0 ..eu8s.-. 


Pueiieh pronunciation. 


Speaking English 
LUIS a TAGs paren hear eeegie 


Following spoken 
POLLS tas teucCLLOnsS |. 


Following written 
Bae Sys instructions ©. 


int Chiles An ee toy ce he 
Petru Wiel LV) Cees terete ts vole na ces 
Betas rene suet ace ous) cpaness 
Written compositions . 
Literary appreciation 


Knowledge of English 
MITE! ee eRe Meee ois Bet Oa 


ESTING 6. Cans telelscaueleieast ene 


Confidence in reading 
Sleek Vine ewstetekctatsts ft etenevene 


Confidence in spelling 
Suey Veet /svreleteye Steceres 
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Little Some Much 
1 2 5 
Confidence in arithmetic 
SHON AUNIAG: Vp Wet ao tence retire Spee Rtad chet orey ss i 2 3 
Confidence in general 
academi Chand lat Wea. . tes 1 2 = 
Bert.cipating, 1n class— 
POOMm Od aClsS OMS  acteaokees ste cles 1 2 5 
Answering questions 
Cuisine loo cOl cer) ttn ane. ai 2 3 
Barticipaving vinteless= 
BOOM act vVitaes ile. art, 
Dlavyssmustencroups”, 
MUMS Wel iene Gorse a aeneeras Peer ere ec 1 2 5 
Talking out problems 
Witt GNem@uCa CHEF. cs soeset seen. i 2 3 
Interacting with Canadian 
HGLOREW Ete). is ts 94 tt i God See eee CS il 2 3 
6. What do you consider to be "“the major problem facing 
you as a teacher of New Canadian students? 

és What do you consider to be the major problem facing 


your New Canadian students? 
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How much contact do you have with the parents of the 


New Canadian students? 





Dielteilesconvacumewhy ¢ 


Are translators available if you require one? 


Do the attitudes or customs of parents of New Canadian 
children present any problems concerning the following? 
Please check or comment. 


Dress 

Food 

Co-education 

Datsicn pls me 

Physical *haucation 
BxCra-Cuericular acta Vivies 
Future education 

Employment opportunities 


Other (specify) 


a 
a 


Does any one immigrant group seem to have more difficul- 


ties than the other groups? 





Li-s.04-which~groupé. 





Ne Ne ren ee 


What is the nature of their difficulties? 
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dic lig How well do the other students in VOUS CHOCO. accepT 


the New Canadian students? 








eee, Doeyousuhink schools should have as one of their aims the 


Dreparau OnPOtmeolle spUdents tom Life wnea multi culcural 





society? 
aes How long have you been teaching New Canadian children? 
Le What is your total teaching experience in years? 
isons What languages other than English do you speak with 


some fluency? 


Alege Have you had any special training in teaching New 
Canadian students? 


flies yes, Dlease describe: 





On the back of this sheet please add any further comments you 
would like to make on topics included in this questionnaire or 
on topics related to the education of New Canadian children 


but not included in the questionnaire. 
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in part from the parent questionnaires of Bynner (1972) and 


PARENTS' QUESTIONNAT RE 


Questions Al to Cl inclusive were selected in whole or 


Lynch and Pemlott (1976). The remaining three questions 


were 


A 


your 


included to cover the unique needs of the study. 


ik How many school age children do you have? 
2 (a) Do you have any children in Grade IV? 
Yes No 


(b)ielsethisechil deasboy.or alginic 
Boy Girt 
Please Note: All following questions refer only to 
child who is in Grade IV. 
Please select the one that is right for you. 


iA Generally speaking are you satisfied with the 
Schoo Methateyourechi Jdlattends? 


Very satisfied 
Satisfied 
Not satisfied 


Pas Does your childslakerscnool:, 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Rarely 
3% Do you think your child should have school work 


to do at home? 


Yes 
No 
Undecided 
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Have 
some 


Have 
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Has the teacher given your child any homework? 


Yes 
No 
If yes: 
a9) How many hours a week on an average does 


your child spend on homework? 
hours 


i) DOs CUmLI Nt Lhaceyounsch i davceqi yen 
aDOUCEI New LIgnt amount ofeschioo lawork sco 
do at home at present or does he/she 
JeCecooumucheor tooslatcles 


Given right amount 
Given too much 
Given too little 
Undecided 


you ever asked the teacher to give your child 
work to do at home? 


Yes 
No 


No need 


you ever asked the teacher to show you how 


you can help your child with his/her homework? 


(a) 


Yes 
No 


Outside school does your child get any help 
with school work from anyone, including 
yourself or your husband/wife? 


No 

Yes--both husband and wife 
Yes--wife only 
Yes--husband only 
Yes--brothers and sisters 
Yes--others 
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(5) eT Eeyes- 
i) In what subject areas do you provide 
help? 
Why? 


ii) How many hours a week on an average do 
you spend with your child helping him/her 


with homework? 


Husband 

Wife 

Brothers and sisters 
Others 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


On matters concerning your child would you like a 


Visite yours nomewrrom: 
(a) the principal 
Yes 
No 
Undecided 
(b) your child's teacher 
Yes 
No 
Undecided 
(c) others 
Yes 


No 
Undecided 


Is there anything taught in school which you 


think should not be taught? 
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Is there anything no taught in school which you 
think should be taught? 


Whatas 1t that you Jike most about your child's 
school? 


What Us: it thatwyou, dislike most about, vour 
eChilaucescnooi: 


How many times have you visited your child's 
school? Reason for visits? 


(a)™ Imethe last 
3 months 1-3 4 0 


(b) Imsthe last 
year 1-3 4 0 


(c)* (Sincegyourschasld 
started school 1-3 4 0 


Reason £E£Opevisiues. 


(a) How long have you lived in Canada? 


Less than 1 year 
1 - 3 years 
BayVcarls OGemore 
born in Canada 


(b) In what other countries have you lived? 
Time lived in other countries? 


(c) What language(s) do you use at home? 
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% of time of usage? 


(d) Do you encourage your child to speak 
at home? 
outside the home? 


(e) Do you provide your child with lessons in 
) 


Yes No 


(f) Does your child attend activities on 
culture? 


Yes No 


(g) How often does your child attend these 
activities? 
Once a week 
Once a month 


Other 


3% Do you wish your child to complete High School? 


Yes No 


A (a) Dosey OUsWwishmyourecha ldatomgomonato: 
University 
NAIT 
Learn a trade 
Others 

(b) "Do youethinksyour-chiddewalimgorto 5 

Yes 
No 


Don't Know 
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Name: Age: 
Teacher: 
SchnooL: Boy OreGinri: 


Have you always gone to school in Edmonton? 
Ses No 
If no, where else have you gone to school? 
In Alberta? 
Time alacas 
Outside Canada? Where? 
Where did your mother and father go to school? 
In Alberta? 
In Canada? 
Outside Canada? Where? 
How many languages do you speak? 
What are the languages that you speak? 
What language do you use most of the time when you 
speak to: 
your teacher? 
your friends at school? 
your mother? 
VOULmtaLNeis 
your brothers and sisters? 


your relatives? 
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MODIFIED VERSION OF 


CORDOVA'S ALIENATION SCALE (1968) 


il 2 S 
True Sometimes False 
True 


Teachers are fair to students: 


Most students don't realize how much their grades 
depend on luck. 
1 2 5 


When I'm in class I feel that I have a home away 
from home. 

uh 2 5 
fenevern ctound it Nard, tordo my work better in class. 

uk Z 3 
I like my school work better this year than last 
year. 

a 2 3 
Diets budvenarlusel. Geta GOoOurgrades. Lt te don se escudy 
hardel den Lager eqoodigrades? 

1 2 s) 
Most students enjoy doing the best that they can in 


SCHOOL. 
1 2 3 


Students usually work hard in order to get goodgrades. 


uh 2 3 


I have always felt that I will finish High School. 


uh 2 3 


Sometimes I work so hard on my school work that I 
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cannot think of anything else. 
Hk 2 3 


I don't think that school has stopped me from learning 
asemMUuChwas sl. cal. 
ft 2 3 


I enjoy my school work most of the time. 
ih 2 3 


I often tell my teacher my ideas about things we might 
olor Sie) akoage 
ib 2 3 


I often find myself enjoying my school work. 
1 2 3 
I talk over problems with my teachers after the class. 
al 2 S 


My teacher often helps me to do better in my school 


work. 
1 2 3 


Lteis very important. for me to go to, junior highs school 
and high school after I finish elementary school. 


il 2 3 


My school gives,us time to do the things that | f tike to 


do best. 
1 2 3 


My teachers know better than I what is good for the 


class. 
uh Z =} 


Students should quiet down whenever a teacher comes 


THLOMCOUe ELOOM. 
1 2 3 
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26°. 
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30%. 


cals 


In school, the best kids usually are good students. 
wh 2 3 


Many times test questions are not about the work that 
we take in class so it is useless to study. 


uk Zz 3 
tcOon tereel) too much et) home whens. min Glass. 
1 2 3 


Sometimes it doesn't matter how hard you work in class, 
the teacher has decided on your grade at the beginning 
of the. year. 

i Z 3 


I go to school so that I can get a good job when I 
grow up. 
i 2 3 


This year I have not been as interested in my school 
work as I was last year. 
a Z 3 


Sometimes I cannot understand why teachers give the 
grades they do. 
ds 2 3 


Sometimes: desthinks that pw wisllenots benablestoen nish 


high school. 
af Z 3 


I really would like to get good grades but I don't 
Tet ll) ee es LeLa 
1 Zz 3 


I consider a lot of my school work to be just another 
job--I, do, it. just, to, get it over with. 


i 2 3 


At times I have thought that I would be happier if I 
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Sher 


40. 


41. 


42. 


WeLeenoOtL goOlngetomscnool . 
a 2 3 


In some ways I feel that school has stopped me from 
Yearning as much as I can. 
1 Z 3 


I usually only do my work because I have to. 
i ve 3 


iwoctens doschingssinwsschoollithat Igwouldanot dome 
it were up to me. 
aE 2 3 


PeOLten wish lawassnote Ggomnogsto schooi. 
1 2 3 


I have not been able to get the things I want in life 
because I am a student. 
1 2 =) 


I often feel that students are treated unfairly in 
SCHOOL 
ih Z 3 


POoLtCiwe thi ikhmOLsguLELcingescnool. 
1 2 3 


It is not fair to punish students for cheating when so 


many of them do it. 
1 2 3 


Usually good grades cannot be gotten without being a 
teacher's pet. 


i 2 3 


Many students get good grades because they have had 
help from friends or relatives for tests. 


i 2 3 


School would not be much fun if students obeyed the 
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43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


rules all of the time. 
1 2 3 


How well I do in my school work does not interest me 
too much. 


it 2 s} 


Sometimes I would have to stay out of school to do the 
things I would really like to do. 
1 2 3 


Usually I do not agree with what my teachers say and 
I often feel like telling them. 


il 2 3 
Students who do everything their teachers tell them 


to do are really unhappy. 
1 2 3 
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APPENDIX € 


RULES FOR SCORING 


Zio 





SCORING OF THE MODIFIED VERSION OF 


CORDOVA'S ALIENATION SCALE (1968) 


Subscales and Item Numbers 





le: 


Powerlessness 

IRR 4a 6F9 22427284 29" 87 
Normlessness 

39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 

Esolation 

Powe LOLI RECS TOSZ0S2 TP STesse3443585c 
Self-estrangement 


S959758 (20 Moe] 2 Alte 28825 S26—s04es72e36 


In items 1--21, 

1--True score as l 
2--Sometimes true score as 2 
3--False score as 3 

In items 22--46 
i=-Trie¥sc6regase3 
2--Sometimes true score as 2 


aaopalee score as 1 
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SCORING OF THE SCHOOL SITUATIONS 


PICTURE .STORIES. TECHNIQUE 
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Scoring for Achievement-Motivation and Human-Relational Style 


To score the School Situations Picture Stories Tech- 
nique (Ramirez & Castaneda, 1974) for achievement-motiva- 
tional and human-relational styles, an abbrieviated version 
of the scoring system devised by McClelland and his col- 
leagues (1953) was used. Under this scoring system points 
were given for themes that appeared in the stories. In 
order for a theme to receive a point, four factors that 
were related to the theme had to be included in the story. 
These four factors were as follows. 

dy. A reference made to a particular motive or goal 
such as achievement, affiliation, etc. 

2 An indication that the character in the story is 
doing something to obtain the particular motive or goal. 

oe An activity leads to the achievement of the par- 
ticular motive or goal. 

4. The plot of the story revolves around the particu- 
lar motive or goal. 

Only one theme point could be assigned to a story. If 
there were more than one possible theme in a story, the 


point was given to the first completed theme. In this 
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study, the following themes appeared in the stories. 


dng Achievement for the family. This theme was defined 
as a desire to achieve a goal in order to benefit the family 
Or in order to make the family proud of the story character. 


The following are examples of stories illustrating such a 


theme. 


Once she got her 100% she went happy along to her 
mother. Her mother was excited. She bought her 
a new dress. It was pink and white. 


She finished working in the house and she was 
studying. He (her father) was very happy cause 
she didn't study before cause she was studying now 
and working hard and he was happy and she said, "I 
WelMenot®play every day with dolls. ~ I: will *study. 
I will get times for study." He was happy, happy 
and she smart. 


ae Cooperation achievement. This theme was defined 
as a desire to work with others as a team in order to obtain 
a desired goal. The following is a story that illustrates 
a cooperation achievement theme. 


Theywlrstenedeto records. ss siesgou tie LeCOsGs and ssne 
(her friend) got the record player. She énded up 
playing on hers (her friend's record player) and she 
had no record player but the records were on so they 
thought that they'd put together and they listened 

to her records and they put the records on her (her 
friend) record player “and then “they could hear the 
music and then any time they wanted they just go to 
each other's house and play the music and... 


Sy Need for personal achievement. This theme was 


defined as a desire to achieve a goal through personal 


acs 
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effort. The following is an example of a story that illus- 


trates such a theme. 


She was reading a book because she is studying for 

a test. First her teacher said that they are going 
to have a test so she went to study and then she 

got her test. She just got a few wrong cause she 
didn't know most of the words. She studied them 
again and the teacher said that she could do another 
Lest e,chesgot betternonythe teste 


aN Need toebelacceptedibyssomeonesin authority, aThis 


theme was defined as a desire to achieve a goal in order to 
make the teacher, principal (someone in authority other than 


the family) proud of the story character. The following is 


a story that illustrates such a theme. 


~..they were studying on social. They had a book 
report to do and Kim didn't know what book report 
meant. She never asked the teacher and said, "Well 
ia like to wwrite,~ anyway ae pluthinkethatsyouphavesto 


make a book." So when it came to social she made this 
whole big book and everyone else just made about three 


pages...then at social time everybody was reading 
their report and then she came up to the front. Her 
teacher said, "No Kim you have to bring your book 
report notethe. book thateyouugot dtetromeges, Butetaes 
is my book report. I thought you said that you had 
to.write a. booksreport. s»isthoughtsyousmeant that you 
had to write, a book andeso.5) 5 Oh NOsvouUsdUstenayceco 
write about two or three pages." But she wrote a 
whole book. The teacher was really happy with her. 
The teacher read her book and it was really good and 
so at the end of the year she got a real good report 
Gard again... 


ag Need for personal enjoyment. This theme was de- 


fined as a desire to achieve a goal for personal pleasure. 
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The following are stories that illustrate such a theme. 


It's free reading time and the boy is reading a 
book. The book is about animals and he is reading 
about birds. He goes bird watching and finds all 
thesbirds=thatenessaw eine thesbook. 


She might be reading. She might have just taken the 
book out of the library: She finishes the book. ©The 
book will have a happy ending and she will too. She 
will feel good that the book ended like that. 


6” Need affiliation. This theme was defined as a 
desire to interact with others and to belong to a social 
group. The following is a story that illustrates a theme 
of need@atEllzation. 


One day school was over and then they had fun playing 
together and then they went to see her puppy and then 
she (her friend) said that she doesn't want to be her 
friend any more cause her other friend was jealous 
cause she had another friend. She was sad cause she 
wasn't her friend and she went home and she made 
friends with other kids. Then she brought her (her 
friend) over to her friends and she (her friend) didn't 
want to see the friend that was jealous. They were 


happy. 


7% Need to nuture. This theme was defined as a sen- 
Sitivity. tov others! feelings) and a willingness to vnelip 
others.© Thefoltowings story addustratesmay themecmor need sto 


nuture. 


This guy said that he wanted to learn about the world 
andhe»(hi's: £riend)saidjal! Madeshowiyous  gHe (his 
friend) was telling him where these places were. He 
Ghitsme mvendjessaid, “There's: China." He said, “(Where 
YS SomtNGLAs emer Sald jee lneLesLt els. m. DO, VOURWanL. CO 
learn about any more places?" He said, "OK. How 
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aboutrahoreasieeAnd he (his friend) said; "OK. 1'11 
just turn it around here. OK. Here's Korea. It's 
ike gchainaay @ltlsmbyethe loceanwiacHe saidnetOhnevesand 
he (his friend) said, "Do you want to learn about 
anveoOthers ta exAndihermsard, eiNo.! 


Sha Need succorrance. This theme was defined as a 
willingness to rely on others particularly adults for help 
and guidance. The following story illustrates a theme of 
need succorrance. 


The little girl is asking the teacher a question 
that she doesn't know how to do. The teacher told 
her chow <toydoy itivand; thenmshetiwent: to. tdowitac The 
teacher went to her seat and then she got a star. 
She got a star because the teacher helped her. 


Oo. Needs omcOnt Om togalbhoriity, Omerou tiie ame dias 


theme was defined as a willingness to adhere to the social 
or institutional regulations or procedures. The following 
stories are examples that illustrate a need to conform to 


authority or routine. 


The boy is reading his father a story and his father 
is listening. After he finishes the story he went 
to read his mother one. He put the book away and 
went to watch TV. 


His father was mad with the little boy and then he 
(his father) sent him to bed. He went to sleep. In 
the morning he had a little bit of homework to do 
cause it was his weekend off. His father had to work 
sOuhistfatherssaid? BYousbettersdosthatenomeworkeeise 
if mother tells me that you weren't doing your home- 
work you'll get a licking." The little boy was done 
in CwOrmminutes... 
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Scoring Shor onflaict 

The stories of the School Situations Picture Stories 
Technique were also scored for conflict. Each of the 
stories could receive one point for a theme of conflict. 
Conflict was defined as a state of anxiety or tension which 
resulted when two or more forces were in opposition. The 
following is an example of a story that illustrates the 


theme or "cont lict. 


He could have thrown a rock at the window and it 
broke. He was suspended from school. If the boy 
wanted to ‘get’ back to *school he*had tovbring his 
parents in and they would talk about it and then 

the school would let him back in. So the principal 
let him back in and this time when they were playing 
"hide and seek" everyone went to hide. He was at 

the place, right and someone who was indoors threw 

a erock#out Sand he *pieked! 1etupxedihe prineispaiiecame 
out and saw him with the rock. The principal thought 
that he was about to throw it and he (the principal) 
called his parents again. The principal said that he 
saw him, that he was about to throw it again. After 
awhile his friend came over and said that the little 
boy didnst throwathesrocks, His parents said7™ How do 
VOUsKnOWM menu Setvd Chm sald, BCCOUs Cet] Om Licy, 
had to pay if they were to get him back in school. 
The little boy" s* friend didn’t have thaeamuchsmoney 
so they (the little boy's parents) told him (the 
friend) that they would pay. 


SeGOrinqeLo nh CULCULe 
The stories of the School Situations Picture Stories 
Technique were scored for a theme of culture. Each of the 


seven stories could receive one point for a theme of culture. 
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Culture was defined as an awareness of different cultural 
groups Or as an expressed pride ina cultural group. The 
following is an example of a story that illustrates the 
theme of culture. 


The next day she went to school and they were doing 
Chvsesproject about her country. §—The first little 
gi “ul said, -Whene do woud ive?'ke The second ilaittie 
girl showed her where she lived. She (the second 
girl) showed her that she lived in Africa. So the 
first little girl asked her, "What do you do there?" 
So Tammy (the second little girl) said, "Just rest 
up sthere ana then dowjust aplittle bit of work. 
Then thesturstelwcrlemogirl goes, “What do you do at 
school?" Tammy said, "We do arithmetic, spelling, 
and art.j.ltis ,ceally funsys Where dosyouslive?" 
Marve (chew firsts Teele gir) sald, s InvBolivia.. 
And Tammy. asked, "What do you do there?" And Mary 
said, "You just rest and do some work." "What 
language do you speak?" "Bolivian." "What do you 
do-at.) school?. | ‘We do the same things that you do. 
Then Tammy asaid,, “What do you dress?" “Hats and 
dress and cloth over your head. Then you put the 
hat up and colorful gowns and dresses.” )\ Then 
Tammy said, "What's your name?" And Mary said, 
"Mary." And then they went in. Mary went with 
Tammy into the house and Mary played with Tammy's 
make-up kit and Barbie doll. 
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GENERAL RULES OF SCORING 
CLASSROOM INTERACTION 
ie Scoring 
The immigrant subject and the matched Canadian 
subject are to be regarded as a pair; therefore, the inter- 
action between the teacher and one of the subjects of a pair 
is to be scored when and only when both subjects of a pair 
are involved in the same activity at the same time. 
25 Scorable Interaction 
Only the unique interactions between the target 
subjects and their teacher are to be coded. An interaction 
in which all target subjects take part is not considered to 
be an unique interaction. 
3% The Starting sPCianteort ascCOrabler interaction 
A scorable interaction starts when a target subject 
or subjects puts up his/her/their hand(s), when the teacher 
speaks directly to a target subject or when a target subject 
speaks directly to the teacher. 
4. The End Point of a Scorable Interaction 
A scorable interaction ends when a target subject 
or subjects bring his/her/their hand(s) half way or all the 
way down or when the conversation between the teacher and 


the target subject or subjects end. 
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pie Initiated Act 
A»scorable interaction is teacher initiated when 
a teacher directs his or her verbal or nonverbal behaviors 
towards a target subject and the target subject has not 
requested the interaction by putting up her or his hand 
prior to the interaction. All other scorable interactions 
are considered to be student initiated. 
Gn Interaction with Peers 
An interaction with peers occur when a target 
subject and a fellow student speaks to one another, makes 
eye contact with one another, or touches one another. Such 
interactions are counted but not scored. 
Tes Reading 
If a target subject reads aloud to the class, 
score such behavior once. Under the Bales' Interaction 


Process Analysis (IPA), score reading behavior in category 
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6. Under the McLeish-Martin Coding System (M-M), score read- 


ing behavior in category 2. If an interaction occurs between 


the teacher and the target subject sometime during the oral 
reading, score the interaction under the appropriate cate- 
gories. If an interaction occurs between the teacher and a 
non-target student and the target subject pauses veh Jaukich hele 


her reading, score the target subject's behavior in 
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category 1 in the IPA and in category 9 in the M-M. Once 
the target subject resumes reading after either type of 


action, score the target subject's reading behavior once 


again. 
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SCORING SYSTEM FOR 
THE BALES' INTERACTION 
PROCESS ANALYSIS 
The raters were provided with a transcript of defini- 


tions of the categories as outlined by Bales in the book 


entitled Interaction Process Analysis: A Method for the 
Study of Small Groups (1976). 


In addition the raters were supplied with a list of 
rules on the scoring of the Bales' Interaction Process 
Analysis. 

ie Bales' General Rule on Priorities 

A. Do not score in 5 if you can reasonably 


score anywhere else. 


BE. Most important thing to record is tension 
(i.e. Forward/backward categories)--2 and ll. 

Cs Next most important--affective categories-- 
echo ie. 

De Third dimension--Ascendent/Submissive--4 and 


9. This comes third because you already get 
a measure of people's ascendence or submis- 


sion through total number of acts initiated 


by them. 
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a Score hand up in 4 if hand up seems to indicate a 
suggestion to answer a question or a suggestion to ask the 
teacher a question. 

a6 Score hand down in 4 if hand down seems to indicate 
a suggestion of not wanting to answer a question. 

4. Score hand down in 1 if the student brings his/her 
hand down when another student answers a question. 

Si Score hand half way down in 3 if the student ans- 
wers a question. This would suggest that the first student 
recognizes that the second student is getting ready to 
speak. 

6. Score hand up in 2 if the student shakes his/her 
hand vigorously.as ,if.to suggest a strong@positive desire 


to answer a question. 
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SCORING SYSTEM FOR 
THE MCLEISH-MARTIN CODING SYSTEM 
The raters were provided with the following transcript 
of definitions of the categories as outlined by J. McLeish 
and J. Martin in the article entitled Verbal behavior: A 
review and experimental analysis. Journal of General 


Psychology, 1975, 93, 3-66. 





Operant Examples- 
Categories Definitions Behaviors Included 
Mand A verbal operant in Vocal 
which the response is 1. "Can you tell me what 


reinforced by a char- your name is?" 
acterustremconsequence ZeeuForget about that. 
The response is there- 3. "Let's stop avoiding 


fore under the func- the task." 

bona Scontrolmor Nonvocal 

relevant conditions 4. Questioning glances. 
of deprivation or 5. Directing gestures, 


aversive stimulation. of command, etc. 
6. Student's hand up if 
the nonvocal behavior 
suggests that the stu- 
dent wishes to answer 
the question. 
7. Student's hand down 
if the nonvocal behavior 
suggests that the stu- 
dent does not wish to 
answer the question. 


bact A verbal operant in Vocal 
which a response of (Peni Sechalr 1S svacant.. 
given form is evoked 2. “Thesqroupse2rssan— 
(ommatelease sLOuUSsrs 
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Operant Examples- 
Categories Definitions Behaviors Included 
actual presence of a Nonvocal 
particular object, 4. Any acknowledgement of 
Or event, Of proper— an object, or ongoing 
CY Of an object or physical activity, re- 
event. ferred to by gestures. 
5. Student's hand down 
if the student brings 
his/her hand down when 
another student has been 
asked to answer the 
question. 
Extended A verbal operant in Vocal 
Gack which a response is ew SeaLOCdyY mordue: 
generated by physi- (referring to the group 
cal properties of Sr tuarron)e 
objects and events Ze tnes preacher Said, so. 
where the associa- (referring to the thera- 
tion between the remlichel) 
speaker's behavior Nonvocal 
and the physical 3. Ritualized bowing to 
properties is not the group leader (the 
commonly reinforced gestures are not entirely 
byethespartcicular appropriate to the ob- 
verbal community. ject actually being re- 
sponded to). 
Echoic A verbal operant in Vocal 
which a response is 1. Any spoken repetition. 
under the control of 2. Laughter which follows 
verbal stimuli such closely an initial burst 
that the response OLemiaa tie 
has formal proper- Nonvocal 
ties precisely the 3. Modelling of postures, 
same as the stimulus. gestures, etc. by some 
other participant. 
Intraverbal A verbal operant in Vocal 


which the response is 
thematically related 
but shows no point- 
to-point correspon- 


1. "We have certain ex- 
pectations" (follows upon 
"The group is waiting for 
something to happen"). 
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Operant Examples- 
Categories Definitions Behaviors Included 
dence to the verbal 2. "We share a few 
stimulus. laughs" (part of an 
anecdote about friends). 
Nonvocal 


3. Stretching and yawning 
(behaviors during a mono- 
logue on fatigue). 

A-oOC Ta aLOuULINne Sa u.e > 
teacher writes student's 
answer on the board as 


routine. 
Dominant A verbal operant Vocal 
Contror which calls atten- 1S a OW 
AMV i el@yel Rix) os We: tion to the speaker 2 O..e 
or what he is cH Aen ele Pia 
saying. Nonvocal 


4. Leaning forward, or 
leaning back in chair 
(attention getting). 

>. HaliseerorselZecc. 

6. Student's hand up if 
student shakes hand in 
alYratOsattract teacher 7s 
attention. 


Negative A verbal operant Vocal 
Affective which indicates a 1 ete NO@L eA tems 
Autoclitic negative emotional 20) ele COouUD USL Gia, 
reaction to what much <i 
has been said. Nonvocal 


3. CuLttinguacrosseathce 
flow of communication 
with a disruptive 


Jestures. 
4. Looking away from the 
speaker. 

Informative A verbal operant Vocal 

AULOG LUG LG which clarifies or 1. "I see where..." 


alters the effect Vee Onetcnes OLherehand.. <u 
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Operant Examples- 
Categories Definitions Behaviors Included 
of a given communi- 3. "However, it could 
cation but does so DCs 
without any indica- A ECL WL Stites BOT C. 
tion of emotion. Nonvocal 
5 oanyecrameatizarton or 
gesture which clarifies 
other verbal behaviors, 
e.g., a shrug which 
accompanies the word 
PCORTUS TON. 
Submissive A verbal operant Vocal 
Gontrol which indicates rae planda ves... 
DEO C Lt Lc passive acceptance. Nonvocal 
2. Attentive listening 
PpOStures®. 
Be Di recteandscontinuing 
eye contact with speaker. 
Positive A verbal operant Vocal 
Affective which indicates a ian beagree. 7 


positive reaction 
to what has been 
said. 


Prey DYER ely pk 
Nonvocal 

Seon aang < 

4. Nodding. 

5. Laughing at a joke, 
etc. 
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APPENDIX D 
RESULTS OF THE 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE AND 


THE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 


20. 





GIDTABYMUT eS, ARAL? ae 


Zoe 


RESPONSES TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TEACHERS 
OF NEW CANADIAN CHILDREN 


The information presented was provided by the three 


regular classroom teachers who taught the immigrant subjects. 


No attempt was made to determine the statistical signifi- 


cance of the results; only frequency and variety of responses 


were presented. 


te 


How many New Canadian students do you teach? 


Girls SO, el: 
uh 


Boys ayy Sth 8) 


What is their age range? 


8--9 
9--10 
9--10 


What different languages are represented and how many 
students are there in each language group? 



































Chinese a 
French tL 
German 2 (separate classes) 
Italian uy 
Korean ML 
Polish 1 
Portuguese al, 
Spanish iD 
Swahili 2 
Hindi i 
Urdu ak 
Czech 2 





oe 


Hungarian 
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Do you have your New Canadian students all day or are 
they withdrawn from regular classes for short periods 


of time? 


Language arts daily for 1% hours 
French daily for % hour 


Two in high potential program weekly for 1 hour 


No 
Not now 


To what degree do New Canadian students experience 


difficulties in the following areas? (Please circle 


appropriate number) 


Little 
1 

Listening to English 
PASETUCELON Se. Fe .wlimeeee. & - Lee GL) 
Hniglashepronunei ataone.t.... - il 
SpeakingsEnglish) fluently ... 1 
Following spoken English 
imMseEructions@ettsh Canad. ae... - el) 
Following written English 
Wn Struc liCn Smee teas. <- e- Se digs (1.) 
REACI NG aietemiele ocris che) otetere ec lebele fue = ames) 
Handwrutingaetees aie ees: diges(.3.) 
Spel litng +S wastes ye eee tes anes) 
Written ComposltLons =m. oe Jape sks) 
ln terary appreciati ong... aL Gly) 
Knowledge of English 
GLAMMALS «sais Sew s « weporsois eis sT, 


Ayuithmeticastest.4o.see eee - 12) 


252) 


2m (2) 


2 aac) 


2 eth) 


2m (a) 


2d ils) 


2e (1) 


Much 
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Confidence in reading 
ablli ey Sere wwwe., Sees. SUES ECs) ea (1) Se) 


Confidence in spelling 
OD LAN Meade stetetetstatetete chee ere eeetanete cam (719) Zee) 3 


Confidence in arithmetic 
abilityer. Gh: Petr Aaence <a. we % (2) Del") 3 


Confidence in general 
acadeni]e Sabiliivty eRe seoee. Se. Pa) 2 31Gb) 


Partictpating=ineclassroom 
Shi CINe iim ay ctdh Go A oOo AMES A(el) Zee) 3 


Vessons eee. endes, OF: oaehoms, ¢ 197 (18) 28 (02) 3 


Participating in classroom 
activaules 1.€. are, plays, 
MUsTCHGLOUpS smrl eld strips |... Ts) 2 3 


Talking out problems with 
thest éacheEus. ORAGR- Tswaee.... aa (a3) 2il)) 340) 


DEGL SMR te eee Reet tony ee OW) 252) 3 


What do you consider to be the major problem facing 
you as a teacher of New Canadian students? 


None 

The constant doubt that they really understand 
what is going on 

The language barrier 


What do you consider to be the major problem facing 
your New Canadian students? 


Finding the right English word to express an idea 
Comprehension --> understanding --> confidence 
The feeling of acceptance and having friends 


How much contact do you have with the parents of the 
New Canadian students? 
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Figs 


Verve etre 

Interview at report card time for some; others 
none 

Occasionally --- not much 


if little contact, why? 


Lack of confidence in speaking English 
No reason for continuous contact 


Are translators available if you require one? 


Not needed 
No 
Yes 


Do the attitudes or customs of parents of New Canadian 
children present any problems concerning the following? 


Food 1 (teased) 
Discipline il 


Does any one immigrant group seem to have more difficul- 
ties than the other groups? 

No 

Partially 

No 


If so,ewhich group? 
Chinese 

What) is) the nature or tneir ydiftticultles: 
Suffixes--word endings in written and oral work 


How well do the other students in your school accept 
the New Canadian students? 


Well accepted 

Well accepted 

Extremely well, the school is full of New Canadian 
students. 
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14. 


ites 


tay 


Do you think schools should have as one of their aims 
the preparation of all students for life in a multi- 
cultural society? 


Yes 
Yes 
Definitely 


How long have you been teaching New Canadian children? 


What is your total teaching experience in years? 
PPAF P11 


What languages other than English do you speak with 
some fluency? 


None 
French 
French, Polish, Russian, German, Ukrainian 


Have you had any special training in teaching New 
Canadian students? 


No 
No 
No 
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RESPONSES TO 
PARENTS' QUESTIONNATRE 
The information presented was provided by six of the 
parents of the immigrant subjects. No attempt was made to 
determine the statistical significance of the results; only 
frequency and variety of responses were presented. 
A Be How many school age children do you have? 


Number of school age 


children in families Number of families 
2 4 
3 ik 
5 uh 
Ze a) Do you have any children in Grade IV? 
Yes 6 No 0 


b) Tse tha sechi lds apboyeor angi tle 
Boy 2 Girl 5 
Please note: All following questions refer only to 
VoOurechi LGiwhoese.naGrades LV. 
B Please select the one that is right for you. 


Life: Generally speaking are you satisfied with the 
school that your child attends? 


Very satisfied 2 





Satisfied 4 
Not satisfied 0 
25 Does your child like school? 


Usually 5) 
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Sometimes ‘il 
Rarely 0 


Do you think your child should have school work 
to do at home? 


a) 


b) 


Yes 6 
No 0 
Undecided 0 








Has the teacher given your child any homework? 








Yes 6 
No 0 
If yes: 
i) How many hours a week on an average does 


your child spend on homework? 


Zanowrs 3 
ies Invereres ik 
(ROU iG ils 
Do not know 1 


ii) DOM OUMCI I art Nat ayOU Ge Chan misec aren 
the right amount of school work to do 
at home at present or does he/she get 
EOOsMUChEOmsCOOml baler 











Given right amount 3 
Given too much aL 
Given too little 2 
Undecided O 





Have you ever asked the teacher to give your 
child some work to do at home? 


Yes O 
No 6 
No need 0 


Have you ever asked the teacher to show you 
how you can help your child with his/her 
homework? 
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a) Outside school does your child get any help 
with school work from anyone, including 
yourself or your husband/wife? 


No 

















HE 
Yes--both husband and wife 3 
Yes--wife only 1 
Yes--husband only 1 
Yes--brothers and sisters 8 
O 


Yes--others 


b) If yes: 


at) 


ints) 


iii) 





In what subject areas do you provide 

















help? 
Arithmetic 3 
Spelling 1 
Language 1 
Writing il 
Science i 
Whatever Homework 2 


Why? 





Doesn't understand the meaning of 
words 

To assess child's progress and 
motivation 

Not enough attention: to these sub- 
jects in school 

HavingGedieLacultyeanethessubgecu 


How many hours a week on an average do 
you spend with your child helping him/ 
her with homework? 


Husband Ob th 4 hours 


Wife tl aes hours 
Brothers and sisters 1 hours 
Others hours 
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oe On matters concerning your child would you like a 
visit in your home from: 


a) the principal 





Yes 1 
No 2 
Undecided 3 


b) your child's teacher 


Yes ak 
No 2 
Undecided 3 

















ci) others 
Yes ak 
No 2 
Undecided 3 
Des Is there anything taught in school which you think 
should not be taught? 
No 5 


Should just teach basics l1 


DOS Is there anything not taught in school which you 
think should be taught? 


No 5) 
Too little religion il 


its What. ioe tthatt you plike mostwabout your childs 
school? 


Math 

Gymnastics 

Good teaching 

TEL ps 

Friendly atmosphere 
Nothing 


PNORPNFP PR 


p22 What Useit ethaGayourdislike most about your child's 
school? 
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Spelling 
Children fighting 


No transportation to school functions 


Nothing 
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How many times have you visited your child's 


school? ~“Reason™tor visits? 


a) ain thewlast 
Ss months 1-3 (2) Amt) 


b) in the last 
year 1-3 (4) 4 (1) 


c) since your child 
started school 1-3 (0) AL) 


Reason for visits 


Report cards 

School asked for interview 
Parent-teacher meetings 
Plan field trips 

School* concert 


el oo) 


a) How long have you lived in Canada? 


oO 


Less than 1 year 
1 - 3 years 

3 years or more 
born in Canada 





O 





OV 





jo) 





O (4) 


Omit) 


Ome) 


1) In what other countries have you lived? 


Time lived in other countries? 


Austria--l year 
India--born there 
Pakistan--born there 
Poland--born there 

South Africa--born there 
Uganda--born there 


c) What language(s) do you use at home? 
time of usage? 
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da) 


e) 


£) 


g) 


Afrikaans: 
Hindi- 
German 
Polish 
Swahili- 
Urdu 
English 
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(sometimes) 
% of time of usage? 


LOCKNof time ae 
Mosteorethne, time 5 





Do you encourage your child to speak 


(mother language) 





at home? 
Yes 6 
Most of the time il 


outside the home? 





With relatives 2 
friends 1 
No 5 





Do you provide your child with lessons in 


(mother language) ? 








Does your child attend activities on 


(mother) culture? 
Yes ak 
No 5 





How often does your child attend 
activities? 


once a week 
once a month 
other--4 or 5 times a year 


these 
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Do you wish your child to complete High School? 


a) 


b) 
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University 5 

NAIT ul 

Learn a trade 2 

Other O 
DOsYOUBLDINKEVOUTECh ULC witllagoO 

Yes i 

No 0 





Don't know 5 
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Ney) 
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